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When all the toll of war is ta’cn at last, 

And Earth again resumes the Cloak of Peace, 

When Nations at their deeds will stand aghast, 

And war for ever cease, 

Who shall be left to tell the unnumbered slain ? 
And who to count the cost of havoc wrought ? 

Will any be who thinks the victory vain. 

And peace too dearly bought ? 

Well might your peers and comrades, noble soul, 

Be outraged at the theft of such a friend, 

And vow to lose the world to have you whole 
And keep you to the end ! 

And yet—our grieving hearts know that the price, 
The awful price the School, and England, pays 
Will not remain an empty sacrifice, 

And these not empty days. 

You and your brother heroes, by your deeds 
Have lit the narrow way each boy must tread, 

And though your unknown graves be lost in weeds, 
Your spirit is not dead. 


{From th Dvnilmiam”) 



From the “ Dunelmian,” August 1916 . 


Hodgson, Lieut. William Noel, 9th Devon Regiment.— W. N. 
Hodgson, third and youngest son of the Bishop of St. Edmundsbury 
and Ipswich, was born January 3rd, 1893, He entered School (S.H.) 
in September 1905 having been elected to a K.S, in the June of that 
year. He steered the and crew in 1907 ; was in the XI, 1910, 1911 ; 
and in the XV, 1910. He won the Steeplechase in 1909 and 1911. 
He left School in July 19ii. He was an Exhibitioner of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and played “ Rugger ” and hockey for the House. He 
obtained a First Class in Classical Moderations in March 1913. He 
received his Commission at the outbreak of war ; was mentioned in 
despatches, and awarded the Military Cross in October 1915, and 
subsequently promoted to be lieutenant. 

He fell in the battle of the Somme, July ist, 1916. 
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POEMS 




THE HILLS 

Now men there be that love the plain 
With yellow cornland dressed, 

And others love the sleepy vales 
Where lazy catde rest; 

But some men love the ancient hills, 
And these have chosen best. 

For in the hills a man may go 
Forever as he list. 

And see a net of distant worlds 
Where streams and valleys twist 
A league below, and seem to hold 
The whole earth in his fist. 

Or if he tread the dales beneath 
A new delight is his, 

For every crest’s a kingdom-edge 
Whose conqueror he is. 

And every fell the frontier 
Of unguessed emperies. 

And when the clouds are on the land 
In shelter he may lie. 

And watch adown the misty glens 
The rain go marching by. 

Along the silent flanks of fells 
Whose heads arc in the sky. 
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And in the hills are crystal tarns 
As deep as maidens’ eyes, 

About whose edge at middle-noon 
The heavy sunshine lies, 

And deep therein the troll-folk dwell, 
Can make men wondrous wise. 

The gorse of spring is like a host 
Of warriors in gold, 

And summer heather like a cloak 
Of purple on the wold, 

While autumn’s russet bracken is 
Monks’ livery of old. 

Our lord the sun knows every land, 
But most he loves the fells; 

At morning break his earliest torch 
Upon their summit dwells, 

At eve he lingers there to catch 
The sound of vesper bells. 

The men who dwell among the hills 
Have eyes both strong and kind. 
For as they go about their works 
In Heaven’s sun and wind, 

The spirit of the ’stablished hills 
Gives them the steadfast mind. 

August lyrdy 1913. 
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THE CALL 

Ah ! we have dwelt in Arcady long time 
With sun and youth eternal round our ways 

And in the magic of that golden clime 
We loved the pageant of .the passing days. 

The wonderful white dawns of frost and flame 
In winter, and the swift sun's upward leap ; 

Or summer's stealthy wakening that came 
Soft as a whisper on the lips of sleep. 

And there were woodland hollows of green lawn, 
Where boys with windy hair and wine wet lips 

Danced on the sunsplashed grass ; and hills of dawn 
That looked out seaward to the distant ships. 

In infinite still night the moon swam low 
And saffron in a silver dusted sky ; 

Beauty and sorrow hand in hand with slow 
Soft wings and soundless passage wandered by. 

And white roads vanishing beneath the sky 
Called for our feet, and there were countless things 

That wc must sec and do, while blood was high 
And time still hovered on reluctant wings. 

And these were good ; yet in our hearts we knew 
These were not all,—that still through toil and pains 

Deeds of a purer lustre given to few, 

Made for the perfect glory that remains. 
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And when the summons in our ears was shrill 
Unshaken in our trust we rose, and then 
Flung but a backward glance, and care-free still 
Went strongly/orth to do the work of men. 
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REGRET 

Mine—and I would not take it, 
Waiting—I passed it by ; 

The blossom has withered and fallen 
And I but wait to die. 

Only a word was needed ; 

Pride left the word unsaid, 

Life lay there for the lifting. 

Pride turned away his head. 

Mine—and I would not take it, 
Waiting—I passed it by. 

The night is near, and in secret 
We’re lonely, my pride and I. 
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‘‘THE HILLS SHALL BRING PEACE" 

Hills of my heart, so ancient and wise, 

In the stainless azure of rainwashed skies 
You are sleeping now, and the murmur of bees 
That traffic in golden merchandise 
Drifts like the surf-song from faery seas. 

The brothers of mine that dwell in the hills 
Are peaceful-hearted and serious-eyed, 

Strong with the silent strength that fills 
Earth’s true children, and proud with the pride 
Of those that live where their fathers died. 

Time goes by on his wandering wings. 

But here are the old immutable things, 

Sombre sunset and flaming dawn, 

The murmuring song of immortal springs 
And the great wind sounding his shattering horn. 
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RUM PUNCH 

From wreathM Bacchus’ laughing crew 
Benison be on our brew :— 

Wines of every pleasant land 
Spices fetcht from Samarcand 
Fruits from Hellas’ sunny strand,—■ 

Be their blending sooth and true. 

Ruby red Jamaica rum 
Seasoned with a pirate’s thumb, 

Brought from an enchanted ocean, 

Is the backbone of our potion, 

Our immortal magic lotion 
Loosing speech in men long dumb. 

Brandy, likest bottled sun, 

Where the broad French rivers run ; 
Liquor that hath not a fellow 
Save those ancient wines and mellow, 
Emerald green and jasper yellow, 

Grown by monks of habit dun. 

Coriander lends a flavour 
Mixt with mace’s spicy savour, 

Purest sugar featly weighed, 

Limes from groves where Naiads played, 
Fair as breasts upon a maid, 

Sweet as kisses lovers gave her. 
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Water bubbling hot and winking, 
Luscious steam that sets a blinking 
Titillating all our senses,— 

Pocula parantur mensis,— 

Vinum potius quam ensis— 

Merry gentlemen, good drinking 1 

May 1914. 
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LINES TO A PORTRAIT 

Ha * * * m 

Mysterious beauty, with the pensive brow, 

With mournful eyes and drooping lips forlorn 
Whose laugh is sadder than a sigh, hast thou 
Plucked Passion’s flaming flower and found the thorn ? 

Thou in the hotfoot of thy radiant youth 
Reached for the glowing fruit in eager trust. 

And ate, and found too late that it is sooth 
Love’s apples blossom on the tree of Lust. 

Lips that God made to laugh and eyes to smile, 

Laughter alas was theirs how short a space I 
The fierce delights thou hadst a little while, 

Their brand is set for ever on thy face. 



GLIMPSE 

I saw you fooling often in the tents 
With fair dishevelled hair and laughing lips, 

And frolic elf lights in your careless eyes, 

As who had never known the taste of tears 
Or the world’s sorrow. Then on march one night, 
Halted beneath the stars I heard the sound 
Of talk and laughter, and glanced back to see 
If you were there. But you stood far apart 
And silent, bowed upon your rifle butt. 

And gazed into the night as one who sees. 

I marked the drooping lips and fathomless eyes 
And knew you brooded on immortal things. 

O.T.C. Camp, June 1914. 
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ROADS 

While the salt is in your blood, boy, and you and the 
world are young,— 

Oh pale gold sword of the sunlight and wind on the 
lips like wine,— 

Come with me randomly, gaily, where roads like a skein 
are flung 

Over the world for ever ; come merry friend of mine. 
And let us follow folly till we come perhaps 
To the Wonderful City that isn’t on maps. 

Clouds in the sky is it ? Welcome them hardily, 
Rain on your lips and wind in your hair. 

Hills lie ahead is it ? Step not more tardily. 

Let them be mountains and what do we care ! 
Freedom is yours awhile, make what you may of her. 
Fickle as Fortune, elusive as Puck; 

This shall we say of her who know the way of her, 
“ Boot stick and knapsack, and follow your luck ! ” 

The Road lies before you, follow it where you will; 

Follow the clouds of heaven or the winds’ swift sigh. 
Green rides of the forest and white roads over the hill, 
And long grey highways where the world goes by. 

All roads are good roads that may lead us, who knows. 
To our dear cloud City where no train goes. 
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Shoulder your burden then manfully daring, 
Hand on your stick and away you fare 
In to the untrod, not a whit caring 
Whence nor why you travel nor where. 
And someday it may be, in folly or laughter 
Or in the refrain of a childhood rhyme, 
We’ll find the way to the long sought-after 
Silvery City as old as time. 
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LABUNTUR ANNI 

Great days weVe known, when fancy’s barque unfurled 
Her faery wings, and bore us through the world 
To spy upon the devious ways of men. 

We trafficked in Baghdad and Samarcand, 

Or handled ankers in the smugglers’ den. 

Or came at evening to an unknown strand 
Where each man gripped his cutlass in his hand. 

For magic ruled the whole earth over then. 

Earth was a treasure house of wond’rous things 
That tall-built galleons, with snowy wings, 

Brought from strange seas, where coral-ringed lagoons 
See great gold suns and amber-girdled moons. 

And some men spoiled the hoards of old sea*kings. 
Red gold in Ingots, jewels rich and rare. 

Wrought silver plate and cups with carven lips. 
Doubloons and spices, costly silks, and fair 
Tall girls with rubies in their raven hair. 

At times we voyaged in tall, raking ships, 

And came to new lands full of mystery ; 

There holy gems flamed in the idol’s brows 
In shrines of which none knew the history ; 

In silent rivers saw the painted prows 
Of stealthy galleys from the bushes peer, 

And spicy breezes brought the creak of gear. 
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Then men went armed and knew the name of fear— 
Fierce old sea-captains, with their hairy chests 
Tattooed in mystic signs, who harboured deep 
Secrets of hidden treasure in their breasts. 

And woke and sweated in their guilty sleep. 

O land of youth ! where over dale and hill 
Adventure’s silver trumpet-call was borne 
By every breeze that heralded the dawn— 

Thy vagrant breezes are for ever still. 

And stilled the silver summons of thy horn. 

June iith^ 1914. 
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YOUTH’S IMMORTALITIES 

The Abbey’s three tall towers 
Behold the tides of men 
Flow from their silent waters 
To seas beyond their ken ; 

They gazed on us, my brothers, 
And we were happy then. 

Our footsteps, oh my brothers. 

In pleasant paths were set, 

With pleasures to remember, 

And sorrows to forget, 

Deep draught of love and laughter, 
A cup without regret. 

In days of joyous labour 
And golden leisure hours. 

We spent the spring of living. 
Chequered with sun and showers, 
And grew to manhood’s measure 
Beneath the three grey towers. 

Our battle still was distant 
And faint the drum and fife, 

Yet we knew the flush of conquest 
And the virile joys of strife, 

And fingers dimly groping 
Came near the key of life. 
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And bells on summer evenings, 
Like a peal of silver tears 
For beauty sadly wandering 
Among the misty years, 

Woke the stirring soul within us 
To speak of hopes and fears. 

Hopes for life’s great adventure. 
And for a world set free ; 

Fear in a dim foreknowledge 
Of wanderings to be, 

Hearing on sunny uplands 
The sound of storm at sea. 

And often in hushed voices 
We talked the night away, 
With speech of all the wonders 
That lie too deep for day. 

Till morning faintly flushing 
Rose from her couch of grey. 

Time is the strong destroyer 
Of most that Heaven sends. 
And cherished treasures daily 
Draw to their destined ends. 
But youth shall live for ever 
In the trusty grip of friends. 
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ROMA FUIT 

The mellow sunshine lies upon the grass, 

And peace and restfulness so deeply brood, 

That you might think this place had been asleep 
Through all the years; the slowly moving sheep 
Set up a gentle cropping as they pass. 

Drowsily woven'with the solitude. 

Yet here of old men’s restless spirit stirred 
The deeps of war ; the crash or shield on targe 
Filled all the hills, and drowning all was heard 
The swelling thunder of a Roman charge. 

And now the play is ended, and they lie 
Where sheep are feeding and the curlews cry. 

The hero lies no softer than the craven— 

Roman and Piet, they share the common bed ; 

Like men they battled over life’s high seas, 

And now laid sleeping in the windless haven, 
Sheltered from sound of storm, they take their ease, 
And share the great alliance of the dead. 

August 6th^ 
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THE NEW SPIRIT 

When England of the quiet heart 
Flung back the covenant of shame, 

A dignity of high resolve 
Upon her councils came. 

Freedom’s old flag for long laid by 
Unfurled its tattered folds once more 

And rank on rank with steady eyes 
Her sons went out to war. 

Unbroken in these quiet fields 
A Sabbath calm dwells in the air; 

And men along the shady road 
Go quietly to prayer. 

Vial of wrath has burst the seal, 
Thrones fall and dominations cease. 

The silent face of England wears 
The dignity of peace. 
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ENGLAND TO HER SONS 

Sons of mine, I hear you thrilling 
To the trumpet call of war ; 

Gird ye then, I give you freely 
As I gave your sires before, 

All the noblest of the children 1 in love and anguish bore. 

Free in service, wise in justice. 

Fearing but dishonour’s breath ; 

Steeled to suffer uncomplaining 
Loss and failure, pain and death ; 

Strong in faith that sees the issue and in hope that 
triumpheth. 

Go, and may the God of battles 
You in His good guidance keep : 

And if He in wisdom giveth 
Unto His beloved sleep, 

I accept it nothing asking, save a little space to weep. 
August 1914. 
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THE HUNGRY HEART 

Oh hungry heart of man, insatiable 
As the great sea and restless as the wind ; 

What is it you would have, oh hungry heart ? 

“ Our youth ! ” you cry, “ give us our youth again, 
The days of gold.” 

Your youth ? And what was youth ? 
Some buildings of grey stone, and a broad field 
With trees about it, laughter, friends and health. 
What more than that ? 

“ It is to come ! ” you cry, 

“ The thing we seek.” 

What is to come to you 
Save what has come and gone ? More friends, 
More love, more knowledge ? Are you silent ? 
What would you have, oh hungry heart of man ? 

September \otk, 1914. 
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FRAGMENT 

Oh ! boy as blossom tender 
With sunlit windy hair, 

Oh ! arrow straight and slender 
Love cries you to beware, 

For youth has no defender 
And love is in the air. 

Oh ! gay eyes and defiant. 

And lips that mock at care 
In innocence reliant 

Your sunwarm limbs are bare, 
Love maketh all things pliant 
And love is in the air. 
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THE MASTER-SMITHS {to schoolmasters) 

See the silent smithy where, 

On the noiseless anvils laid, 

Day by day and year by year 

Souls of men are forged and made. 

Ceaselessly the hammers fall, 

Making ties and rivets fast, 

Till the perfect ship is found 
Ready for the seas at last. 

Trial and temptation strong 
Beat upon the hardening steel, 

Love and trust and self-control 
Rivet it from truck to keel. 

Loud though wind and waters roar 
In the caverns of the sea, 

Unafraid we launch our ships 
Builded for eternity. 

August 1914. 
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VISIONS 

When in the blue dusk of a summer night 
I watch God’s largess of His silver stars. 
Sometimes, it seems, the adamantine bars 
Fall from the tall gates of the Infinite ; 

And Time stands waiting. Then I seem to hear, 
As one that listens from a lonely height 
To waters breaking on an unknown sea. 

The strong pulse of the world-heart throbbing near 
The mists roll back, and for a space stand clear 
The great white windows of eternity. 
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REVERIE 

At home they sec on Skiddaw 
His royal purple lie, 

And Autumn up in Newlands 
Arrayed in russet die, 

Or under burning woodland 
The still lake’s gramarye. 

And far off and grim and sable 
The menace of the Gable, 

Lifts up his stark aloofness 
Against the western sky. 

At vesper-time in Durham 
The level evening falls 
Upon the shadowy river 
That slides by ancient walls, 
Where out of crannied turrets 
The mellow belfry calls. 

And there sleep brings forgetting 
And morning no regretting, 

And love is laughter-wedded 
To health in happy halls. 
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But here arc blood and blisters 
And thirst as hard as sand 
An interminable travelling 
Interminable land; 

And stench and filth and sickness 
And hate by hardship fanned. 

The haunt of desolation 
Wherein a desperate nation 
Writhes in the grip of murder’s 
Inexorable hand. 

Above the graves of heroes 
The wooden crosses grow, 

That shall no more see Durham 
Nor any place they know, 

Where fell tops face the morning 
And great winds blow ; 

Who loving as none other 
The land that is their mother, 

Unfaltering renounced her 
Because they loved her so. 

Written on Route August 1915. 
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THE DEATH OF YOUTH 

Take my Youth that died to-day, 
Lay him on a roseleaf bed,— 

He so gallant was and gay,— 

Let them hide his tumbled head, 
Roses passionate and red 
That so swiftly fade away. 

Let the little grave be set 
Where my eyes shall never see ; 
Raise no stone, make no regret 
Lest my sad heart break,—and yet 
For my weakness, let there be 
Sprigs of rue and rosemary. 
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TO A BOY 

Oh arrow-straight and slender 
With grey eyes unafraid, 

You see the roses* splendour 
Nor reck that they shall fade. 

Youth in its flush and flower 
Has a soul of whitest flame, 

Eternity in an hour, 

All life and death in a game. 

May youth for ever weave you 
His magic round your ways. 

And Time the robber leave you 
The boy’s heart all your days, 

October 1914 . 
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THE FIELDS OF YOUTH 

This place, I think, is like a quiet pool 
In a green land of trees ; 

Where all day long the sunshine falls on cool 
Dark waters, and a breeze 

Comes whispering strange tales of far-off things. 
And thence majestically 

An ancient river loud with murmurings 
Drops slowly to the sea. 

Here when the hush of night in summer comes, 
We seem to hear afar 

The crash of storm at sea, or rolling drums 
And mutterings of war. 

And through the startled soul dim phantoms pass 
Of half-remembered things, 

To see Life’s shadow dark upon the grass 
And hear her rustling wings. 

But the day comes to quit the sunny places 
And meet whatever lies 

Beyond the river, and set fearless faces 
Towards the great emprise. 
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Who on the waters’ face shall meet with death, 
And who return, none knows ; 

Yet here the sun still shines and underneath 
Its trees the river flows. 

And when some evening we go down the tide 
For all time parted, 

Youth still shall wander by the waterside, 

And listen wonder-hearted. 

June 1914. 
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TO A FRIEND KILLED IN ACTION 

I saw you richly gifted, filled with fire 
And splendid hopes to run your course of days 
With strength and beauty to command desire, 
And love and laughter to delight your ways. 
You were a glorious athlete poised and stripped 
For a great strife with victory ahead, 

A keen-eyed scholar with the manuscript 
Of life put in your eager hands unread. 

But some rare inborn sense of highest good, 

A sudden insight into things above 
The common run of duty, made you wise 
To put away all else that had your love, 

And tread the path of Him upon the Rood 
Perfect in one great act of sacrifice. 

November 1914. 
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SPLENDIDE FALLAX 

It was the time of snowdrops, 
They wandered thro’ the lawn ; 

Her eyes were like the ocean, 

His hair was like the corn ; 

And she saw nought besides him ; 

But he that duty guides him, 

And love must be forsworn. 

11 is the time of roses 
And she goes by forlorn, 

Nor sees the summer splendour, 
Nor feels the breath of morn. 

The trees are green above her, 

But no more comes her lover, 

And hark ! they mow the corn. 

May 1915. 
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GOD’S HILLS 

In our hill country of the North, 

The rainy skies are soft and grey, 
And rank on rank the clouds go forth, 
And rain in orderly array 
Treads the mysterious flanks of hills 
That stood before our race began. 
And still shall stand when Sorrow spills 
Her last tear on the dust of man. 


There shall the mists in beauty break. 
And clinging tendrils finely drawn 
A rose and silver glory make 
About the silent feet of dawn ; 

Till Gable clears his iron sides 

And Bowfell’s wrinkled front appears. 
And Scawfell’s clustered might derides 
The menace of the marching years. 


The tall men of that noble land 

Who share such high companionship, 
Are scorners of the feeble hand. 
Contemners of the faltering lip. 
When all the ancient truths depart 
In every strait that men confess, 
Stands in the stubborn Cumbrian heart 
The spirit of that steadfastness. 
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In quiet valleys of the hills 

The humble grey stone crosses lie, 
And all day long the curlew shrills, 

And all day long the wind goes by. 
But on some stifling alien plain 
The flesh of Cumbrian men is thrust 
In shallow pits, and cries in vain 
To mingle with its kindred dust. 

Yet those make death a little thing 
Who know the settled works of God, 
Winds that heard Latin watchwords ring 
From ramparts where the Roman trod, 
Stars that beheld the last King’s crown 
Flash in the steel grey mountain tarn, 
And ghylls that cut the live rock down 
Before kings ruled in Ispahan. 

And when the sun at even dips 

And Sabbath bells are sad and sweet, 
When some wan Cumbrian mother’s lips 
Pray for the son they shall not greet; 
As falls that sudden dew of grace 

Which makes for her the riddle plain, 
The South wind blows to our own place, 
And we shall see the hills again. 
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DURHAM 

On death’s frontier lie broken 
Half-a-hundred empty schemings 
And a thousand fairy drearnings, 

By the stark word, ‘‘ Battle,” spoken. 

Ultimate and simple passions in the men are re-awoken. 

And we turn as they of old did, 

Back to thee, O fostermother. 

By whose hand as by none other. 

We to manhood’s form were moulded. 

In the infinite compassion of thy fashioning enfolded. 

Neither life nor death shall sever 
That allegiance unremitting, 

Reverence and honour fitting 
Shall be thine from us for ever, 

Mighty mother, who informed us with the breath ol 
high endeavour. 

In the tumult of the nations 
Thou by peace art not forsaken, 

Thy calm dignity is shaken 
Not by joys nor tribulations, 

Sadly smiling in the wisdom of thy countless generations. 
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Wc arc men of little measure, 

Yet we hope by freely giving, 

So in dying as in living, 

To attain thy gracious pleasure 

That our gift may lie for always in thy everlasting 
treasure. 

When our bones long since are rotten, 

One above the dying embers 
Shall grow young as he remembers 
Names and faces half-forgotten, 

With the ancient loves and friendships of thy tenderness 
begotten. 

May 1915. 
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AVE MATER-ATQUE VALE 

The deathless mother, grey and battle scarred, 
Lies in the sanctuary of stately trees. 

Where the deep Northern night is saffron starred 
Above her head, and thro’ the dusk she sees 
God’s shadowy fortress keep unsleeping guard. 


From her full breast we drank of joy and mirth 
And gave to her a boy’s unreasoned heart. 
Wherein Time’s fullness was to bring to birth 
Such passionate allegiance that to part 
Seemed like the passing of all light on earth. 

Now on the threshold of a man’s estate, 

With a new depth of love akin to pain 
I ask thy blessing, while I dedicate 
My life and sword with promise to maintain 
Thine ancient honour yet inviolate. 


Last night dream-hearted in the Abbey’s spell 
We stood to sing old Simeon’s passing hymn. 
When sudden splendour of the sunset fell 
Full on my eyes, and passed and left all dim— 
At once a summons and a deep farewell. 


1 am content—our life is but a trust 
From the great hand of God, and if I keep 
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The immortal treasure clean of mortal rust 
Against His claim, ’tis well, and let me sleep 
Among the not dishonourable dust. 

At Durham, 1915. 
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BACK TO REST 

{Composed while marching to Rest Camp after severe fighting 
at Loos.) 

A leaping wind from England, 

The skies without a stain, 

Clean cut against the morning 
Slim poplars after rain. 

The foolish noise of sparrows 
And starlings in a wood— 

After the grime of battle 
We know that these are good. 

Death whining down from Heaven, 

Death roaring from the ground. 

Death stinking in the nostril. 

Death shrill in every sound. 

Doubting we charged and conquered— 

Hopeless we struck and stood. 

Now when the fight is ended 
We know that it was good.. 

We that have seen the strongest 
Cry like a beaten child. 

The sanest eyes unholy, 

The cleanest hands defiled, 

We that have known the heart blood 
Less than the Ices of wine. 

We that have seen men broken, 

We know man is divine. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL 

Above the storied city, ringed about 
With shining waters, stands God’s ancient house, 

Over the windy uplands gazing out 
Towards the sea ; and deep about it drowse 

The grey dreams of the buried centuries, 

And through all time across the rustling weirs 

An ancient river passes; thus it lies, 

Exceeding wise and strong and full of years. 

Often within those dreaming aisles we heard, 

Breaking the level flow of sombre chords, 

A trumpet-call of melody that stirred 
The blood and pierced the heart like flaming swords. 

Long years we learned and grew, and in this place 
Put on the harness of our manhood’s state. 

And then with fearless heart and forward face. 

Went strongly forth to try a fall with fate. 

And so we passed and others had our room. 

But well we know that here till days shall cease, 

While the great stream goes seaward and trees bloom, 
God’s kindness dwells about these courts of peace. 

Junt %th^ 1916. 
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BEFORE ACTION 

By all the glories of the day 
And the cool evening’s benison, 

By that last sunset couch that lay 
Upon the hills when day was done, 
By beauty lavishly outpoured 
And blessings carelessly received, 

By all the days that I have lived 
Make me a soldier, Lord. 

By all of all man’s hopes and fears. 
And all the wonders poets sing, 

The laughter of unclouded years, 

And every sad and lovely thing ; 

By the romantic ages stored 
With high endeavour that was his, 
By all his mad catastrophes 
Make me a man, O Lord, 

1 , that on my familiar hill 
Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice. 
Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say good-bye to all of this;— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 

Help me to die, O Lord. 

June i<)thy 1916 . 
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PROSE 




NESTORIA (i) 

Three men sat over the remains of dinner at ‘‘Oddy’s” 
and talked. Foremost in the talking was a young lieu¬ 
tenant, who had just arrived, booted and spurred, from 
the leave boat, and whose khaki was as weatherbeaten 
and old as the mauve-and-white ribbon over his left pocket 
was new and bright. The other two were in civilian 
dress, but the elder, a dark man with heavy moustache, 
had a crutch leaning against his chair. A fragment of 
“ crump ’’ had broken his leg in two places at the Hohen- 
zollern redoubt on September 25th, and he would limp 
to his grave. The third had been shot in the shoulder 
during the early days of October over a small affair of 
craters in front of Givenchy, and was on sick furlough 
at the moment. 

During dinner the man on leave had delivered an 
epic. It had traced the adventures of the faithful few 
who remained over when the regiment marched back in 
the grey hours of Friday’s dawn from the chalk lines 
before Vermelles, to be flung back to trenches thirty-six 
hours later. It followed them through the Givenchy 
craters and Festubert marshes, on marches southward 
and northward, among shellings and bombings, short 
rests and heavy labours. It told of the slow welding of 
the new regiment, when the fresh drafts came roDing 
in from the Base, of worries and perplexities sur¬ 
mounted, of “ quilters ” rooted out, of good men dis¬ 
covered, and, finally, of how the battalion, once more 
conscious of itself as a unity with history and honourable 
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scars, was being tempered to a fine edge for the next 
stroke. 

It was a halting and inelegant narrative; Nestor 
could have given the teller points in style, but Odysseus’ 
self could not have matched it for incident and drama, 
the more so as the author seemed entirely unconscious 
that he was describing anything out of the ordinary. 

“Sergeant Lennard,” he was saying in answer to a 
question, “ oh, he’s in hospital ; didn’t you know } Oh, 
yes, it was rather comic about him. The M.O. sent him 
to hospital with a touch of trench fever; the F.A, re¬ 
ported him to us as suffering from shell-shock ; and then 
the O.C. notified him as ‘ To England, bullet wound in 
thigh.’ No, I don’t know what hospital.” 

“What exactly happened to that rum old bird in 
No. 10 platoon, Cockburn, W. J. ?” asked the junior 
listener. 

The young adjutant took out his cigar and ex¬ 
amined the end carefully, with a tightening of his clean¬ 
shaven lips. 

“ It’s a rotten story,” he answered slowly. 

“Yes, we heard there was something a bit fishy 
about it.” 

“ It was this way then. He did jolly well in the show 
on the 25th ; he was just on the right of me in Gun 
Trench that night, in a pretty warm bit too—the place 
where Vivian and Phillips were killed—Vivian was his 
platoon commander by the way. The shell that knocked 
them out killed and wounded about six or seven of our 
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chaps, and they were lying there yelling and talking all 
day. Then arter the Huns counter-attacked, early on 
Sunday morning our guns were sending over a lot of 
shrapnel, and a good deal of it—Yankee stuff, I suppose 
—was premature bursts. One of these damned things 
burst just over the bit of trench where old Cockburn and 
his crowd were, and knocked out five of them plumb as 
herrings. Cockburn was the only one left alive, and he 
was up to the ankles in blood. The five dead ’uns 
weren't a pretty sight in any case, and one of ’em was his 
chum—my ‘ butty' he used to call him. That knocked 
him over a bit, and when we were in support, he was 
looking a bit washed out. I remember one night we 
were up digging—you know the night I mean, Hardy— 
a new support trench for the Jocks, and he was there. 
It was raining like nothing on earth, dark as hell, and 
any number of stray bullets going about, and of course 
dozens of dead Boches, and bits of broken Boche, 
lying about. To make us more cheery we found 'em in 
our bit of trench digging out two Jocks who had been 
buried alive by a fall. Old Cockburn wasn't well at all; 
he was coughing and spitting blood all night, and shiver¬ 
ing when the bullets went over. Poor old thing, I was 
damned sorry for him. 

Well, he got out of that all right and went to the 
F.A. for a bit, and as luck would have it he rejoined on 
the very day they gave us such a rocking in close billets. 
That was two days after you were hit, Hardy, and we 
were m that ruined street about a thousand yards behind 
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the line. Fve never seen such a crumping in my life. 
It went on for three hours; all big stuff, nothing under 
six inch, and in a continuous stream on to the factory by 
the bridge. There was the ‘ wumph' of one bursting, 
and the whistle of the next one coming, all the morning. 
What they were after God knows, but the total casualties 
were one cat, as the factory hadn’t been used for a week. 
Still it was fairly exciting for us, because if they had 
shortened down two hundred yards, they’d have done in 
half the battalion. I remember I had a return to send in 
to Brigade, and 1 simply couldn’t settle down to write it, 
with the bally tramcars sliding over us every second. 
Any way poor old Cockburn rolled up in the middle of 
the entertainment and it absolutely killed him ; but of 
course ^ there’s no release from the War ’ and up he went 
into the trenches two days later. This time we were in 
a sector just to the left of where you were hit, and in the 
most appalling trenches ever you saw. Most of ’em were 
falling in, and none of them had a dugout that would 
have stopped a whizzbang, and of course the Boche 
chose our trip in them to waste some of his best ‘ woolly 
bears.’ 

“ On our second day in I was getting a bit of shut¬ 
eye before going round trenches with the C.O., and an 
orderly came doubling into the dugout. ‘ You’re wanted 
on the ’phone by No. 2 Company, sir—urgent.’ So up 1 
tumbled and cut along to the telephone office. Old 
Hawkes was at the other end. ‘ That you, John ? ’ 
<Yes/ * They’re shelling my left platoon in Oxford 
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Street all to hell, and there’s no cover; several are 
knocked out already. Can 1 shift them ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘ take them back into Sandbag redoubt, 
i’ll be up in a few minutes.’ 

“ So I ran over and told the C.O. what was on, and 
then doubled up to the scene of action. When I got 
there most of the show was over, and Hawkes and 1 
went along to have a look at things. It was a pretty 
fair mess; our traverse was blown clean in and a man 
was buried under it; in the next bay were two bodies, 
both smashed up—wc never found the head of one— 
young Henry, that used to be Francis’ batman—nice 
boy he was too. Then there were one or two men 
wounded with splinters and suffering from shell-shock. 
The trench for about fifty yards was blown completely 
in. There was one rather comic thing ; d’you remember 
a rather funny old johnny called Fowkes in No. 5—a 
bald-headed old yokel ? Well, we found him in the only 
sound bit of trench, all alone among the ruins, solemnly 
sitting on the firestep with a * vigilant ’ on the end of his 
bayonet, keeping a look-out. 

“ But to get back to Cockburn. When the company 
was called over he was reported absent; no sign of him 
at all. He had last been seen in the same bay as Henry, 
and we thought for a long time he was a goner too. 
But late in the evening a corporal in charge of a ration 
party found him wandering about near Battalion Head¬ 
quarters, and asked what he was doing. He said, ‘ I’m 
looking for a shovel ’—pathetic, wasn’t it i Well, they 
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took him along with ’em and brought him up before 
Hawkes. Hawkes asked why he had been absent, and 
he said he had been to see the doctor, which shows the 
poor beggar was off his onion. Of course Hawkes 
phoned down and found no one had been near the M.O. 
the whole afternoon. So poor old Cockburn found him¬ 
self under arrest, awaiting trial. I took the summary of 
evidence, and the things he said made me sure he was a 
bit cracked. But we had a perfectly monumental idiot 
as M.O. then, and he swore that there was nothing 
organically wrong, and that therefore the man was 
compos mentis. So the application for court martial went 
in, and old Cockburn was kept under guard. 

‘‘For some reason best known to themselves the 
red-hats kept on finding fault with the thing—the charge, 
the evidence, the way I made my ‘ t’s,’ and what not. 
So for over a fortnight old Cockburn was under guard, 
expecting to be shot every morning. That’s a fact— 
he really did think he was going to be shot—and the 
swines who were on guard used to twit him and say the 
firing party had been told off to do it. And one day 
the pioneers put together a sentry box of lath and 
canvas, and old Cockburn saw this thing lying outside 
the guardroom, and asked what it was. Some blighter 
said, ‘ It’s your coffin,’ and that put the wind up him so 
much that he said life wasn’t worth living, and he was 
going to shoot himself. They laughed at him of course, 
but just afterwards he got hold of one of their rifles and 
did it. But the most pathetic part of it all was, that he 



hadn’t the nerve to do it properly, and so he shot himself 
in the foot-” 

“But, man, you’re inventing,” said Hardy, inter¬ 
rupting. 

“Fact, 1 assure you,” answered the adjutant, “he 
shot himself through the left foot.” 

“Well, what happened then ? ” 

“ Strictly speaking he ought to have been up on a 
second charge—deliberate wounding, d’you see ? but 
the pain and shock made him so ill he was sent to 
hospital next morning.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ He died of septic poisoning within the week,” said 
the adjutant simply. 

There was a prolonged silence, broken by the youngest: 
“ It’s worse to think of the old chap going out like that 
than to hear of half the battalion getting scuppered in a 
show.” 

“ Poor old Cockburn,” said Hardy slowly. 
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NESTORIA (2) 

A STEADY rain that seems as if it might never cease is 
dripping from the lank muzzles of four captured 
German seventy-sevens, and turning to mud the earth 
flung up by the line of toiling khaki figures who with 
pick, shovel, and “ grubber ” are delving a shelter 
behind the shattered emplacements under the leering and 
futile gun muzzles. 

It is now five hours since the shattered but tireless 
remnants of the regiment stormed over the open ground 
from the German second line and took the guns—five 
hours of ceaseless toil and waiting for reserves that never 
come. Too few to advance upon the trench which lies 
300 yards beyond, guarded by a forest of wire and 
covered by no one knows how many machine-guns in 
the village of St Elie behind, shelled more or less 
continuously, sniped viciously from the houses in the 
village, they have worked stolidly and unquestioningly 
to dig their trench. And this although there is a trench 
already dug on the farther side of the battery, connecting 
up the emplacements, the occupation of which was only 
prevented by intervention of the officers—as it proved, 
a wise intervention,—for the cneniy, ranged to a yard, 
pitched shell after shell in this forward trench, while the 
emplacements themselves they spared in the hope of 
retaking the guns later. 

On the right the slight elevation of the Hulloch road 
hides the battlefield from them, except when from the 
smoke that veils the Loos ridge looms the stark outline 
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of Tower Bridge. To the left and to the rear runs a 
second ridge, naked and hopeless, untenanted by friend 
or foe, from beyond which a continuous uproar of high 
explosives and musketry rises from a pall of dirty smoke. 
In front, silent and menacing, lies the village and the 
pit-head, filled with unseen enemies, spitting venomously 
at the unwary. 

The clop-clop of mud and muttered vituperation is 
the only sound that comes from the stubborn diggers, 
and the swish-swish of rain on khaki where the mud is 
slowly mounting from knee to waist and from wrist to 
shoulder, and on the waterproof sheets flung over prone 
figures which lie, some ominously still, some terribly 
unquiet behind the trench. Occasionally the monotony 
of sound is broken by a cry of sudden agony or the 
“ plud ” of a bullet on earth or flesh. 

The Grenade Officer with the remnant of his 
sections, a handful of men weary but indomitable, is 
under the lee of the left-hand gun of the battery, where 
the communication trench called Stone Alley joins the 
Gun Trench ; a locality much patronised by the enemy’s 
snipers in the houses opposite, who punish any indiscre¬ 
tions such as peering round the corner of the emplace¬ 
ment with disconcerting alacrity. For some distance 
along Stone Alley the line continues and men are digging, 
some in the trench itself and some scraping a hole behind 
the parados. 

These latter, prone on their bellies, grub as they 
have never grubbed before, spurred by the vicious 
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whistle of German bullets that seem to part their very 
hairs. 

A gnome-like figure, creeping humpbacked from the 
right, reveals itself as the Adjutant, his face grotesquely 
blazoned with mud, carrying a much-crumpled notebook. 

“ Hullo, you’ve been away some time,” is the G.O.’s 
greeting. 

“ I got knocked over by a shell,” explains the 
Adjutant diffidently. “ It put me silly for some time.” 

The G.O. makes sounds expressive of interest and 
sympathy. 

“ Poor old Browne’s outed,” continued the Adjutant: 
“ same shell—we were standing together.” 

“ Kill him at once ” 

“Yes; it hit him plumb—knocked him all to 
pieces.” 

There is a silence, during which the G.O. squares off 
with unnecessary care a corner of the hole he is digging 
with a wounded man’s entrenching tool. 

“Pride’s along there,”—the G.O. nods to his left. 
“ He’s passed a message along—reckons to have about 
40 men of ‘A’ there, and some strays of the —th 
Brigade.” 

“ Can he get along here ? ” 

“ Well, he can, but it’s an unhealthy walk.” 

“ Umph—40—well, I make it we’ve about 180 men 

here ; the-are on our right over the road. Where 

the people on the left have got to. Heaven knows,” 

The digging continues gloomily. 
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Looking at the deserted ridge behind them, the G.O. 
says: “ Where are the damned supports ? He says 
it more as a protest than a query. 

The Adjutant is understood to express his aversion 
from all persons in charge of the operations. “ I suppose 
they are on a week-end ; come by the early train on 
Monday very likely.” 

He regards the weeping skies. “ Under fire all 
Saturday, and well be under water all Sunday; war’s 
the devil of a game.” 

The Grenade Officer suddenly gives vent to a cry of 
astonishment and points to the ridge behind. On the 
crest of it a long line of khaki figures had just appeared, 
doubling down the slope. Simultaneously with their 
appearance there comes from the Cit^ a shrill wail of 
machine-gun and rifle fire, which passes over the men in 
Gun Trench with a noise like the water before a ship’s 
bow. Gaps appear in the hurrying line, and men are 
seen to stumble, break into a walk, halt, and finally drop 
out of sight in the grass; the whirl of passing bullets 
grows shriller, the line wavers, and at length with a final 
dash, some 40 men, the survivors of a company, fling 
themselves down behind the parapet. 

One, an officer, runs up to the very edge of the 
trench, checks, turns half round and falls on his back 
stone dead. 

The new arrivals seem to be expectant ot applause, and 
a distinct coldness becomes apparent when they are shortly 
asked Why the-there weren’t more of them ? 
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Two young and anxious subalterns explain that they are 
all that remain of their company, and that the rest of the 
Battalion have come up on the right. One of them, by 
way of vindicating their existence, suggests an advance. 
“Put your head over that emplacement for half a 
minute,” the Adjutant advises him kindly. “Look, 
there’s one of your men just doing it.” The two 
strangers look round just in time to see a venturesome 
young corporal pulled back into the trench by his feet, 
and after a cursory examination placed at the back 
of it. 

“Then we had better dig in,” they suggest with less 
confidence. 

“ Something of the kind would keep you warm,” it 
is agreed ; “ but it would be simpler if we dug one trench 
instead of each man digging his own grave." 

“ D’you think we’ll be attacked ” 

“ Sure to be soon.” 

“ Then we’d better get on,” and the two crawl oflF to 
superintend the digging. 

« « « * * 

The afternoon passes slowly, with the rain and the 
enemy’s fire maintaining an equal persistency. On the 
left the noise of fighting is continuous; the “crump- 
crump ” of heavies, and the “ plop-plop ” of bombs 
mingled with the unceasing chatter of Maxim and 
Mauser; further away to the right the sky is filled by 
the white bursts of shrapnel. Spades rise and fall with 
a sucking noise, and the mud slides and slips and 
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gradually coats the trousers, tunics, and finally the faces 
of the workers. 

Darkness comes and with it a message from the 
Brigade to say that the parties for rations must be at the 
chapel at 7 p.m. 

The Adjutant looks at his watch. “ 6.30 now, and 
we can’t get a party there under an hour and a half. 
Still they must go. See to that, Smiler. I’ll try and get 
in touch with Pride.” 

The G.O. considers. ‘‘ We can’t spare many men— 
there are 170 or so here—20 must do.” He then crawls 
along till he finds a certain corporal of bombers, an ex 
R.N, who has knocked about till he is as hard as teak, 
and who docs not know what fear means. To him he 
entrusts 20 men, gives him short and explicit directions, 
and despatches him with a blessing and the injunction— 
Whatever happens snaffle all the rum.” 

The devoted 20 set ofFsnakelike into the gloom, and 
the G.O. rejoins the Adjutant at the left-hand emplace¬ 
ment, which has become their headquarters. Here Pride 
and a C Company subaltern have materialised out of the 
mist, and a highly informal council of war is held, none of 
whose members have over fifteen months’ service, only 
one of whom has been in a big ‘‘ show ” before. The 
Adjutant, toying with a biscuit, puts the case before them 
succinctly : We must,” he says, ‘‘get sorted out from 

the-s, and push them off on their own ; then we must 

sort our own chaps off, find out how many there are of’em, 
get ’em in companies and arrange for posting of sentries. 
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Now if you’ll get hold of our men, and tell them to be 
ready to move, I’ll Interview the other blighters and find 
out the exact front we’ll have to hold.” 

How it was done will never be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained, but by ten o’clock the whole programme had 
been carried out from A to Z. The regiment on 
either flank had been Interviewed, the front divided up, 
sentries posted, rations of dead men removed, casualties’ 
ammunition collected and re-issued, wounded made as 
comfortable as possible, and dead laid in rear of the 
trench. A head-quarters had been set up in a central 
gun-emplacement, where the Adjutant and G.O. sat 
In miserable dignity, while on either flank Pride and 
the C Company subaltern commanded two companies 
apiece. 

In head quarters the G.O. and the Adjutant are deal¬ 
ing faithfully with a tin of bully beef and half a dozen 
armour-plated biscuits, helped down by neat rum con¬ 
tained in a rifle oil-flask, and a slab of chocolate. The 
G.O. is complaining bitterly of the rain, which Is dripping 
dismally down his neck. 

“The wounded have all the waterproof sheets,” says 
the Adjutant, “ so have a whack of rum instead.” 

“ Thanks—here’s fun. Jove ! it would have been 
an awful thing if you’d forgotten to bring it; hardly 
bears thinking of.” 

“Well that about finishes our repast, unless you’d 
care for some chewing-gum—a vulgar substance but 
comforting.” 
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‘‘I’d love some”—the packet of chewing-gum is 
divided. “And now we sit here and hope for day.” 

“Well there’s no use both of us staying awake, 
so if you put in half an hour’s shut-eye I’ll look after 
things. 

This being agreed the Adjutant ensconces himself in 
the little iron chair on the gun-carriage, where he is 
buried in slumber in about ten seconds. The G.O., left 
to his own devices, hunts about the emplacement and 
adjoining dug-outs till he unearths a few sandbags, out 
of which he fashions a homely but serviceable coat and 
trousers. These he dons, to the immense astonishment 
of the Major-in-Command of the regiment on the right, 
who has come along to find the C.O. 

“ Who is in command here ^ ” he asks; and is rather 
upset by the reply, “ I am till the Adjutant wakes up.” 

“Adjutant—is he in command of you now ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well I want to speak to him. I’m in command of 
the-s.” 

“ Right, sir.” 

The Adjutant, being approached, asks querulously 
what the devil is up ; and hearing that the Major of the 

-s wishes to speak to him, is understood to inquire 

“ what the old fusser wants ? ” 

The “ old fusser,” in a voice rich with dignity, explains 
that his purpose in coming is to extract a promise that if 
the regiment retires they will give him warning before 
doing so. At the finish of his address the Adjutant is 
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asleep again. The G.O. wakes him. Hullo,” comes 
the sleepy voice. 

The Major bristles. “ I require a civil answer to a 
civil question.” 

What’s the question ^ ” 

The Major in a quivering voice repeats it. 

There is a pause. IVe don’t retire,” says the 
Adjutant. “ G’night.” Then, in a dreamy voice, 
“ Make sure he isn’t a Hun, Smiler.” 

A choking sound escapes the retiring Major, and the 
G.O., highly gratified, resumes his perambulations. 

# # # # # 

“ Rouse up, Smiler, here they come.” 

A second of mental bewilderment and groping and 
the G.O. scrambles muddily out of the emplacement and 
has hold of a rifle by the time the torrent of “ rapid ” 
bursts from the trench. Out of the shadow of Cit6 
St Elie two lines of dim figures are advancing at the 
double. On the left of the line the two remaining 
machine-guns of the regiment are spitting venomously, 
and the musketry sweeps up and down the trench in 
irresistible waves. In a few minutes the lines of attack 
have vanished as if they had never been. “ Cease fire,” 
cries the Adjutant, and the roar of shooting lessens and 
finally dies away in the spasmodic shots of some dreamy 
marksman, who not having the vaguest idea what he is 
shooting at, can only with difficulty be persuaded to 
desist. 

A general atmosphere of satisfaction makes itself felt, 
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and the G.O., busily reloading, is conscious of a pleasurable 
warmth pervading his being. 

“They’ll come again,” he says hopefully, 

“Rather,” agrees the Adjutant. “Not bad fun, 
what ? ” 

“Top-hole,” says the G.O., as he removes his bolt 
and wipes it carefully with his handkerchief before 
replacing it. “We’ve got two bandoliers here, that 
ought to keep us going.” 

“For the present. By the way, we’ll send back for 
more ammunition when we’ve finished with Fritz.” 

“ Shall I make an excursion along and tell the men to 
fire low and listen for orders ^ ” 

“Yes, do.” 

The G.O, squelches away with his words of wisdom, 
and immediately afterwards a fresh line of dim forms is 
seen issuing from the mist. Once again the trench 
bursts into a frenzy of fire ; the line vanishes. A second 
follows, draws nearer to the trench and is in its turn over¬ 
whelmed, just as the third looms into view. The G.O., 
stumbling through the mud to recover his rifle and assist 
in the slaying, hears the first salvo of shrapnel from 
the horse-gunners whistle overhead, and sees a six-inch 
howitzer shell burst luridly among the houses. But 
above the composite pandemonium the sound of shout¬ 
ing forces itself upon his attention, and glancing over his 
shoulder between shots he is aware of a press of hurrying 
figures on the road to his right rear, 

God, they’re in on the right 1 ” he says, and nudges 
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the Adjutant, who looks round and follows the direction 
of the G.O/s nod. 

“Don’t let the men look,” he warns, and returns to 
his firing. 

But the gunners have seen it now, and are firing 
shrapnel with zero-fuse on to the road with all possible 
speed. The glow of bursting shells throws into bold 
relief the figures of struggling, stabbing men, who run 
this way and that in inextricable confusion. Knots of 
men break and fly, rally and charge, stand fighting 
stubbornly, and the heedless shrapnel beats down English 
and German alike. 

The men have seen it and begin to cast nervous 
glances over their kicking butts; but the Adjutant meets 
the crisis by crying, “The Jocks arc killing prisoners on 
the road”—a wicked libel on a humane regiment, but 
one which suits the temper of the men, and is success¬ 
fully spread by the officers of the regiment patrolling the 
line and directing the fire. A few shadowy figures are 
soon all that are left of the attack, running back to cover, 
and these too fall one by one before the storm of bullets. 

The fight on the road is not of long duration ; no 
one can live in that hell of shrapnel, and the press of 
battling forms dwindles, the guns lift on to the far edge 
of Gun Trench, and when the next rush comes it is all 
one way ; a few isolated Germans gd down before it, the 
charging line passes over them back to the trench, and 
the counter-attack is over. 

After the din and flurry of battle an almost unnatural 
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peace falls upon the lines of trenches, broken only by the 
ceaseless mutter of action on the left, where the Quarries 
and the Hohenzollern Redoubt are the scene of savage 
hand-to-hand fighting and innumerable bomb-attacks. 

* * * * 

The first grey streaks of dawn reveal the officers of 
the Regiment walking along the lines of sleeping men, 
calling the stand-to and checking the casualties of the 
night. In his peregrinations the G.O. arrives at a shallow 
trench where half a dozen men are sitting hunched up 
with waterproof sheets over their head and shoulders, 
as if asleep. Nudging the first with his foot he cries 
“Stand-to, boys,’' and is answered by a weak voice out 
of the dusk, “They’ll not stand-to, sir.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“They’re dead, sir; they was sleeping just so, and 
one of our shells bursted short, an e killed all on ’em 
and wounded me. Got ’em in th’ head, I reckon ; they 
never moved since.” 

“ Good Lord,” says the G.O., “ six more of my com¬ 
pany gone.” 

From the next emplacement a white hand with a ring 
on the little finger gleams dully, and the G.O., thinking 
of some girl or wife at home, bends down to recover the 
ring, and finds that the hand ends abruptly at the wrist. 
There is no sign of the owner about, 

* # # * « 

The C Company subaltern meets him at the end or 
their line. “ Any rations yet ? ” he asks. 
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None.” 

‘‘Then they’re lost, and we shan’t get any till 
to-night.” 

“No.” 

“ Hell! what a business.” 

“Any of your company left ?” 

“About thirty, no officers.” 

“Same here. I’m the only officer, and there are 
about forty men. I suppose we begin again from this 
point—D Company, end of part one, to be continued in 
our next draft.” 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON IN FLANDERS 

It is half-past four on Friday afternoon in a village 
behind the line. The only difference between Friday 
and the other afternoons is that it rains harder on 
Fridays, and this is no exception. The mile and a half 
of street which composes the village is ankle-deep in 
mud, except where industrious members of a Salvage 
Company are sweeping it to one side ; in these places 
it Is knee deep. Gloomily surveying the prospect is a 
drenched sentry, who looks as joyless as a teetotal Pacifist. 
Equally gloomy are six stalwart “ grenadiers ” in varie¬ 
gated steel helmets and a coating of chalk, who are 
unloading boxes of Grenades, Hand off a G.S. wagon 
with the contempt bred of familiarity. They are observed 
dispassionately by the inevitable French peasant, his hands 
deep in the pockets of Brobdingnagian pantaloons. Up 
to date the village is still inhabited,*' but the attentions 
of the Boche have become rather pressing during the 
past few days, and the commencement of an exodus is 
marked by an ancient dame who is wheeling two chairs 
down the street on a co-seval wheelbarrow, and has suc¬ 
ceeded In holding up a section of the Brigade Ammunition 
Column with its cargo of eighteen-pounder shells. Various 
small parties of damp infantrymen hurry across the street 
on their lawful occasions, and a couple of sapper officers are 
approaching with the “clip-clop" of muddy gum-boots. 

Suddenly, all the figures in this scene stiffen into 
immobility; there is a sound like a giant cane being 
swished through the air overhead, and from the cottages 
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fifty yards behind the sentry two little yellow mushrooms 
of smoke and brickdust rise and float away on the breeze. 

“ Whizz-bangs,” says one of the sappers, better get 
under the Church ; there*!! be another two in a minute/* 
They cross the road and lean against the substantial 
church wall ; immediately opposite the corporal of the 
guard has come out and is surveying the damage with a 
dubious gaze. “ Get your sentry under cover, corporal,’* 
calls the sapper, and the sentry retires with alacrity. 
The grenadier party, a hundred yards further along, 
have paid no attention beyond a cursory glance to see 
where the shells pitched ; after all, if one worried over 
whizz-bangs, no work v^^ould ever be done. But the 
ancient of the wheelbarrow is already in a cellar, and a 
driver of gunners is pushing her vehicle into the gutter, 
out of the way of his wagons. The sapper is right; again 
the swish overhead, and the two mushrooms, this time a 
hundred yards further on, making the gunner’s horses 
jump and their drivers get to work with their whips. 
At a lumbering trot the column passes up the street. 

The two sapper officers leave the sanctuary of the 
church wall and continue their walk in the rain. But 
before they have made twenty paces, both halt suddenly, 
and then with one accord leap for the nearest door. 
There is an ominous sound in the air, deliberate, oily 
and slow, s-s-swish, s-s-swish—a carpet-slippery sound— 
followed by a petrifying moment of silence—then cr-r-r- 
umph ” agi^eat cloud of black smoke, the crash of masonry 
and the air is full of whining fragments, 
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“ Crumps, by Gad,’* says the sapper. “ There’s a 
cellar by the guard there,” and the two officers cross the 
road at a double and join the guard and two cooks in a 
cellar full of empty bottles under an estaminet The 
Ammunition Column break into a clattering gallop, in 
which they are followed by the G.S. wagon. Through 
a distant door the last of the grenadiers is disappearing, 
indifference shed like a garment, and the wheelbarrow 
has the scene to itself. Again the distant oily menace is 
heard ; at the critical moment from a cottage door runs 
a soldier in shirt sleeves, making for the cellar opposite. 
He seems to move incredibly slowly. Cr-r-umph, and 
the recurring crash and thunder. When the smoke and 
dust clear away, a shirt-sleeved crumpled form is lying 
very still among the mud and rubble. A thin red 
stream mingles with the rain that washes into the gutter, 
and round the legs of the barrow. In the distance can 
be heard the clatter of the departing column, and from 
the outskirts of the village the shattering cough of 
English howitzers hurling vengeance into some German 
billet miles away. The rain washes down on the white 
upturned face ; all is peace again, and a grenadier appears 
in the street lighting the inevitable cigarette. Two 
stretcher-bearers materialise from somewhere, and bear 
away the casualty,” a gloomy procession. “ La-la,” says 
the ancient Frenchwoman, shaking her old head, and plods 
away with her barrow and the stain of blood on her sabots. 

February 17//^, 1916, 
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THE WORKING PARTY 

The Brigade begins it, always. To us—“resting'* in 
close billets comes a message, over the wire to our 
Orderly Room. It is a humble edifice of sandbag and 
brick, our Orderly Room, built with an eye to efficiency 
rather than to beauty, and measuring twelve feet by sixteen. 
Inside it this afternoon are a red-hot brazier, the regi¬ 
mental sergeant-major, the Orderly Room sergeant and 
his clerk, a dog, the telephonist on duty, with his relief 
asleep on the floor, and seated on a ration box that cheer¬ 
ful tyrant, the adjutant. All of them, except the sleeper 
and the dog, are smoking, the brazier in particular, and 
the atmosphere has attained a richness not known in 
civilian society. The telephonist has been conducting 
one of the unintelligible discussions pertaining to his 
kind for some minutes. This results in a pink paper 
being laid before the adjutant, which reads:— 

“ O.C. 9th Downshires,— You will find the following 
fatigues, 100 men and 2 officers to report to Lieut. Exe, 
R.E., at Hubert cross-roads at 6 p.m., 50 men and 
one officer to report to O.C. 2nd Aberdeen Highlanders 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Y. Zedd, Capt., -th Inf. Bde." 

The adjutant presses down the tobacco in his pipe, 
“ Parade states, Richards.*' The sergeant hands him a 
bunch of papers, after a brief study of which he begins to 
write swiftly on a message pad. 
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Ten minutes later a second pink form Is borne into 
the Headquarters of D Company ; a batman hurries from 
Headquarters and rouses a sleepy company-sergeant- 
major from his bunk, who crosses to Headquarters, and 
re-issuing shortly afterwards, lays hold on his orderly 
sergeant, with the result that Privates Jones, Smith, 
Robinson, and their fellows are warned by their respective 
section-commanders to ‘‘parade at 5,45 in fighting- 
order and capes for working-party/’ In the Army the 
“ little fleas have lesser fleas ” is reduced to a science, and 
is known as de-centralisation of command. Note that 
we say working-party—we are not conscripts, and 
“ fatigues ” are for prisoners, not for decent soldiers. 

It is ten minutes to six, and fifty men, shrouded in 
the long capes which are the best gift the Government 
has ever made to their soldiers, are drawn up on the road, 
while a small rain filters down upon them. Presently 
in the growing dusk appears a subaltern, armed with an 
electric torch and a broom handle. The voice of the 
sergeant-major, rings out, “ Parade, ’tchun,” and the 
fifty men click into immobility. Turning sharply on his 
heels the sergeant-major salutes, “ Working party present, 
sir; fifty men under Sergeant Grant.’' “ Thank you, 
sergeant-major,” says the subaltern, returning the salute, 
“we shall be back about midnight; warn the cooks,” 
He turns to the line of cloaked figures . . . with a rattle 
of equipment and splash of boots in mud, the party 
moves off. On either side of the road arc innumerable 
shell holes, most of which are relics of a notable offensive, 
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during which this suffering country underwent twenty 
hours of the most appalling shell-fire in the history of 
the war. All along two miles of road are shattered 
houses, broken carts, ruined barns, and the countless pot¬ 
holes half filled with water, where the German shells 
burst on that fierce day. But at present all is peace, and 
the men step out cheerily with a cheerful noise of con¬ 
verse, in spite of mud and rain, till they arrive at a cross¬ 
roads in the centre of a ruined village, where the 
completest chaos since the Fire of London appears to be 
in progress. The ration-parties of four regiments, four 
hundred men on working-party, two dozen limbered 
wagons, half a Field Company of R.E. are seething 
here, and two indefatigable R.E. officers and a M.P. 
Sergeant work like heroes to forestall confusion—and 
succeed. By eight o’clock all will be clear and orderly 
again. 

“ I think,” says our subaltern, *‘a short cut is indi¬ 
cated ; advance in single file—left wheel,” and he leads 
the way among the heaps of blasted masonry, through 
the rent graveyard where a gaunt crucifix stands un¬ 
shaken and protestant among the desolation, out on to a 
rough and broken road. The rain has ceased, and a 
strong breeze is driving ragged cloud-drifts over the 
fitful moon ; one of the periods of quiet that often occur 
at night has settled upon the line, and even the whicker 
of spent bullets is not heard. Pipes and cigarettes are 
put out for safety’s sake, as we know how accurately the 
enemy has this road marked down, and at any moment 
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a whirlwind of shells may punish a careless act. But 
to-night we are in luck and peace lasts till the party arrives 
in the reserve trenches, where two companies of the 
Aberdeens are stationed. Here the party is halted under 
cover of a bank, while the subaltern goes off to report. 
Soon he returns with adjutant of the Aberdeens, who 
shows him his task, the transportation of a vast pile of 
“ doorsteps ” to the front line. “ Doorsteps are con¬ 
traptions of corrugated wood, seven or eight feet long 
and twenty inches wide, used for flooring muddy 

trenches. The subaltern measures the heap with his 
eye; “ two men to each doorstep,” he orders, and the 
leading couple lay hold on their burden. “One man 
can carry a doorstep,” suggests the adjutant. “ Yes, 

but he can’t swim with it,” is the prompt reply, as the 

second pair lift their timber from the pile. The 

adjutant agrees, laughing, “Well, it’s your funeral, any 
way.” 

Now begins one of those lamentable progresses ot 
which no conception can be gained by anyone who has 
not made them. The trenches being water-logged the 
advance is over the open ; the open ground happens to 
be a marsh, in which at every step the water flows in 
over the boot-tops; intersecting it are numerous ditches, 
some bridged by a narrow plank, some not at all, in 
which lurk some four or five feet of mud and water. 
Across this slough of despond staggers the long file of 
carriers, expanding and contracting like a concertina, 
The leading man falls down, dropping his end of the 
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doorstep with a jerk that nearly dislocates his companion’s 
neck ; into them bump the next pair and halt abruptly, 
with the result that doorstep No. 3 hits the rear member 
of the couple a severe blow on the back of the head. 
This happens all down the line, and a crackling lire of 
profanity accompanies it. Performing miracles of agility 
with his broom handle the subaltern gets the procession 
on the move once more. Naturally, each pair wait till 
their “ next-ahead ” has moved, with the result that they 
lose half-a-dozen yards, and by the time all are under 
way, the line extends for two hundred yards. Then door¬ 
step No. 7 falls, and when it is retrieved. No. 6 is already 
disappearing in the darkness. Immediately arises a 
plaintive wail of “ Steady in front; not so fast,” which 
ultimately reaches the subaltern’s ears. He halts the 
head of the column and ploughs back in the slough till 
he finds No. 7, to whom he addresses an admirably terse 
invective, and then joins up the broken centipede. Up- 
to-date they have advanced a bare four hundred yards 
and have been eighty minutes on the job. The first 
ditch now bars their progress, an affair of eight foot 
width, of which the banks are more treacherous than 
sloping ice, spanned by a single ten-inch plank, itself 
covered in mud. Privates Burns and Clatworthy, bearing 
the first doorstep, decide unanimously that any attempt 
to cross in couples will be disastrous. In the absence of 
the officer who is blasphemously regulating traffic in 
rear, they think it will be a sound plan to throw the 
doorstep over first and then cross singly. “ One, two, 
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three—’eave,” and a soggy splash announces the arrival 
of the doorstep on the further bank, Messrs, Burns and 
Clatworthy cross in high content, and discover to their 
dismay that the doorstep is not to be found. 

“ What’s up ? ” comes the hoarse query of Private 
Wood, with No. 2 doorstep. “ T’ blanky thing’s lost i’ 
the muck," is the wrathful reply. “ Damn fool,’’ says 
Wood dispassionately, and puts down his doorstep and 
sits on it. The subaltern now arrives fuming, and the 
errant timber is dug up, coated in slime, to the intense 
disgust of Burns and Clatworthy, and the grim satisfac- 
faction of Private Wood. Now is apparent the use of 
the long broom-handle, which is held by Sergeant Grant 
and the officer banister-wise beside the plank, to prevent 
the men falling off. One man does contrive to fall off, 
but only goes in waist deep. “ Who’s yon ^ ’’ asks 
Sergeant Grant fiercely, as the lamentable figure is hauled 
out like a cork from a bottle. “ When Ah’ve gotten 
this—mud off me Ah’ll be Deakin,” is the gloomy 
response. “ You’ll be deekin’ (looking) to find yer ain 
feet, laddie,” a Hibernian voice in rear proclaims, and a 
subdued laugh rumbles out of the darkness. 

So the pilgrimage continues, with infinite labour and 
little incident except on one occasion when a Boche 
gunner, finding time heavy on his hands, fires two shells 
on to the Hubert cross-roads. Some signaller in the 
vicinity rouses a neighbouring battery, and a sudden bark 
from behind our trenches is followed by four wicked red 
snaps of shrapnel over some German billet far away. 
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This is the policy of retaliation, which is an excellent 
policy for all except the person retaliated on, who is in¬ 
variably entirely Innocent of the original aggression. As 
a rule It is a case of visiting the sins or the gunners 
upon the infantry,” On this particular occasion there 
must have been some Boches within the scope of our 
response who were hurt by our promptness, for no less 
than three salvoes burst soon after In the region of the 
reserve trenches of the Aberdeens. The British gunners, 
possessing ammunition and feeling piqued, promptly laid 
a barrage on to the German support line and caught a 
large wiring party on the hip. Our subaltern, taught by 
experience, passed back an order for all his men to drop 
their doorsteps and lie on them. Events fully justified 
his caution, for brother Boche began to traverse the 
Aberdeens’ front trench with machine-guns, and to plop 
a large number of trench-mortar canisters into the space 
between the front and the support lines. At length the 
hostility died down, and both sides turned to the laborious 
task of conveying their wounded back to the dressing 
stations. 

The carrying party rises stiffly and prepared to take up 
their burdens. 

* * 0 0 m 

At half-past twelve there may be descried on the road 
that runs between the crump-holes, a party of fifty men 
and an officer tramping homeward to the strains of 
Turn the dark cloud inside out, till the boys come 
home.” Cheery little cigarette-ends gleam in the 
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darkness, and the subaltern is smoking what was once a 
fine specimen of Fribourg and Treyer’s art in pipes. They 
are soaked to the waist, but the night is over and the day 
is approaching when no man can work—because the 
Boche sees him—so why be gloomy ? Moreover, soup 
is in sight, and rum. 

Into the ruined farm they swing, and halt smartly. 
“ Left turn—by the right—there will be soup and rum 
issue at once—dismiss.” The men turn to the right, 
salute, and fall out in a babel of sound. From the cook¬ 
house appear two men haling a steaming dixie, and the 
subaltern fetches from Headquarters a large stone jar. 
In the centre of the billet is a glowing brazier; steam of 
soup mingles with steam of drying trousers; blankets are 
unrolled and boots removed. In the doorway the sub¬ 
altern measures out the 1-64 ot a gallon of rum, to which 
each man is entitled, into a tiny mug, and each in turn 
tosses it off with “ good health, sir.” The youngest 
soldiers cough and splutter at the raw spirit to the 
infinite diversion of the old hands, who ask them, “What’s 
your number ? ” well knowing what will be the result of 
an attempt to reply. Last of all the subaltern drinks 
his tot. “Good-night, boys, you worked very well,” 
and off he stumps to Headquarters, where his servant 
is ready for him with hot tea and dry breeches. The 
mail is in with several letters, which he reads while 
drinking his tea before the dying fire. Then a couple 
of blankets, bundle of straw, and Lethe, dreamless and 
deep. 
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In the Orderly Room the adjutant, sticky-eyed and 
blinking, is writing: “Work report. A party under 
Sec.-Lieut. Smith carried from Old Line to Orkney 
Terrace.” 

It is over—till to-morrow night. 

February le^th, 1916. 
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“PEARSON" 

He is my servant, and if he were Commander-in-Chief 
the war would be over in a week. But I should get no 
baths, so I’m glad he isn’t. And I doubt whether he 
would care to be, himself; at present he is supreme in 
his own sphere, and knows it and knows that the other 
servants know it. The only thing he does not know is 
his own limitations—nobody else does either—they have 
never been reached. 

For example. We had taken over some new trenches, 
which were in a very filthy condition, and one day I dis¬ 
covered, to my dismay, that I was becoming as Samson— 
a host in myself. Pearson was summoned. “ Pearson,’’ 
said I, “ I’m lousy.’’ 

Pearson looked serious, but not at all surprised. 
“You must have a bath, sir, and a change of clothes.’’ 
I smiled gently, and said that if he called a taxi I could 
go to the Jermyn Street Baths and call at my tailors on 
the way. 

Pearson gave an accommodating laugh, and promised 
to see to it; and I returned to my work, trying to forget. 

To my amazement, when I again entered my dug-out 
there was a little pile of underclothing on my table. 

“ Where did those come from ? ’’ I inquired. 

“ Medical officer, sir. I knew as he always carried a 
lot of stuff on his cart, so I seen his servant about it. 
But you mustn’t put it on yet ’’; and with that the clean 
change was swept away from my ken. I acquiesced, as I 
have learnt always to acquiesce in all that Pearson does; 
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and during the night I thought of Job and envied him 
his potsherd. Next morning while doing my irritable 
duties about the trench, enter Pearson, who remarks 
without a blush : “ Your bath is ready in your dug-out, 
sir.” Speechless with amaze, I hurried away to verify, 
and found an iron boiler half-full of boiling water, reposing 
on a bed of bricks. On the table were my clean clothes 
—or rather the Doctor’s—a towel, soap, sponge, etc. 

As I wallowed, Pearson told me all about it. It 
appeared that by bribery or force one of the cooks had 
been persuaded to throw in his lot with Pearson. 
Together, under cover of darkness, they had quitted the 
trenches and gone to an old factory behind our line. No 
trenches ran near the factory and no one habited there, 
for the sufficient reason that by day the Boche placed fat 
shells there, and by night he larded it with machine-gun 
fire. Here the two knaves found the boiler, and haled 
it back in safety to the company cook-house, where it 
was filled with water—and I suspect the water came from 
the next door company’s supply store—I was careful not 
to ask. The theft of firewood is child’s play to Pearson, 
but the compulsion of the cooks to boil the huge tub 
must have needed his supremest skill. Anyway, the whole 
great epic was accomplished and I had my bath. 

Pearson subsequently hid the tub in an old cemetery, 
where he could find it again in case of need. He is of a 
thrifty temperament. 

A good soldier servant is one of the greatest marvels 
of our modern civilisation. To possess one is better and 
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cheaper than living next door to Harrods. Do you want 
a chair for the Mess ? You have only to mention it to 
Pearson. Are you starving in a deserted village ? Pearson 
will find you wine, bread and eggs. Are you sick of a 
fever ? Pearson will heal you. From saving your life to 
sewing on your buttons he is infallible. 

Perhaps Pearson was at his best in the Affair of the 
Mess Carpet. It came about in this way. When the 
regiment was in a village, not-to-be-named, behind the line. 
Headquarter Mess was in an empty house, the main room 
of which made a very creditable Mess Room, except for 
the extreme coldness of the stone floor, which was in no 
way counteracted by the warmth of the pictures left on 
the walls by the outgoing Mess. The Doctor, who does 
Mess President, was commenting on this to me one 
evening as we sat making toast over a brazier. “ Look 
here, Adjer,” said he, “ if we want to be comfortable in 
here we must have a carpet.” 

“ Well, tell Pearson to get one,” was my off-handed 
reply. 

“ Rot! the boy isn’t a conjurer.” 

“ Bet you five francs he gets one.” 

“ Done—by when ? ” 

“ This time to-morrow.” 

“ Right—done with you—and if I win it’ll be a bar¬ 
gain at five francs.” 

Thus the Doctor secure in the anticipation ot five 
francs or a carpet for his Mess; for me I was not so 
content Great as was my belief in Pearson’s genius, I 
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hardly saw how he was to obtain a carpet at twenty-four 
hours’ notice. However, I called him; “ Pearson,” I 
said, “we want a carpet for the Mess by tea-time to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“There’s a bet on it, Pearson.” 

“ I’ll see to it, sir,” and off he went. 

Next morning, as I was returning from the Orderly 
Room, Pearson met me. 

“ Please, sir, will you give me a pass to EXYZED ? ” 

Now EXYZED is the remains of a town that became 
uninhabited very suddenly, and is still attended to daily 
by the German gunners. It is out of bounds for troops. 

“ Sorry, Pearson, I can’t.” 

Pearson looked disappointed. “ The carpet, sir-” 

he ventured. 

“ Have to give it a miss,” said I. 

Pearson shook his head and moved sorrowfully away. 

Shortly before tea, the door of the Mess Room was 
violently agitated, and Pearson entered in a stream of 
perspiration, bearing on his shoulders a carpet and two 
rolls of linoleum. 

“Good Lord,” said the Doctor, “where did those 
come from ? ” 

“ EXYZED, sir ; ” then, turning to me, “ you didn’t 
tell me not to go, sir.” 

“Pearson,” I said, “ you’re a bally marvel.” 

He gave an apologetic smile. “ I could not let you 
lose a bet, sir, for the sake of a little trouble.” 
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There are many like him, I am sure, though I prefer 
to think of him as supreme. But when next a soldier 
friend boasts of his servant—as they always do—sooner 
or later, remember that he is not always such a liar as he 
appears. 

March 2yd, 1916. 
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THE PATROL 

A CAUTIOUS helmet of mediaeval contour and futurist 
colouring rose above the saphead, and the harassed 
brown eyes of Temporary Second-Lieutenant Montague- 
Saunders (Loyal Northdowns) peered into the threaten¬ 
ing darkness which oppressed No Man’s Land. Behind 
him a hard-bitten corporal of Grenadiers crouching on 
his haunches in the trampled ooze, tentatively squeezed 
the ends of a split pin in one of his grenades and re¬ 
placed it in a handy position in his haversack. 

Above them heavy beads of moisture collected and 
dropped from the wire crossing the sap, and made their 
way down the neck of the third member of the party, 
who communed bitterly with himself, and thought re¬ 
gretfully of a dug-out in the support line where the 
fumes of charcoal mingled cosily with the smell of wet 
serge and fat bacon. 

The mind of Montague-Saunders was uneasy. His 
orders, delivered from the C.O. vid the adjutant and 
his company commander, were engagingly simple—to 
go out and see if there was any sign of work being 
done, or any sniper-posts in front of the enemy’s line. 
The manner of carrying them out was more compli¬ 
cated. His knowledge of the ground was limited to a 
hasty survey made that afternoon through a periscope, 
which had left him with the impression of a road, a 
ruined cottage, and a large number of shell-holes, 
which he was depressingly certain would be full of 
water. There might, for all he knew, be hidden perils 
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innumerable in the two hundred yards of debateable 
ground; visions of vicious machine-guns in the ruins, 
of subtle snipers in the road-ditch, of invisible saps, 
worried his prophetic soul. 

Ultimately, the suspicion of a cough from the 
corporal reminded him of the indignity of indecision, 
and fixing hurriedly on the cottage as an immediate 
objective, he crawled slushily out of the sap, under the 
final strand of covering wire, into the unfriendly dark. 
The corporal followed, and 11065 Private Burns, assur¬ 
ing himself that he would never return, brought up the 
rear. On clearing the wire they adopted an extended 
formation, Montague-Saunders in front, the corporal a 
couple of yards to his right arm, and the private five 
yards to his left. Flat in the mud they peered into the 
wall of blackness, but saw nothing, and heard only 
wind and rain in the rank grass. 

The Garden of Desolation which exists between the 
lines, with its mud, ditches, shell-holes, wire, ruins, and 
dead, is not the place for a weapon so large and elaborate 
as a rifle, and Private Burns was the only member of 
the party who carried one, and his was slung across his 
back. Each held a bayonet, smoked to prevent betrayal, 
dagger-wise, and the officer’s pistol was stuck inside the 
breast of his tunic, and the corporal’s pistol was stuck 
inside the breast of his tunic, and the corporal’s stock of 
grenades was under his hand. 

Slowly extracting themselves from the mud they 
moved forward, crouching gnome-like, for ten yards or 
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so, before halting once more to peer and listen. The 
silence was daunting; far better the faint sounds of 
enemy working parties than this ominous quiet When 
a man can hear and see nothing, he begins to feel things, 
especially the presence of hostile beings, over his 
shoulders; and then it is time to act before he is betrayed 
into the weakness which daylight shames. Out there in 
the darkness he has no chance with Fear. 

So Second-Lieutenant (Temp.) Montague-Saunders 
led on through the mud, though he was sorely worried 
by the absence of German star-lights. On his left they 
were going up in abundance, but on his right, and 
immediately in front, the blackness was unrelieved. His 
ears assured him that there was not a working party out, 
but something was obviously on, or why this unwonted 
parsimony or star-lights } Well, they would find out 
in the end, and in the meanwhile, that thickening of the 
darkness which he vaguely sensed ahead was the ruined 
cottage. His revolver was loose and ready ? Yes. 
Then here was for it—a stealthy, squattering rush to 
take by storm any German who migk( be lurking in the 
ruins. 

As a matter of fact the place was empty, and the 
party held a whispered conference under cover of its 
shattered walls. In hasty sentences Montague-Saunders 
outlined the plan of campaign—to proceed straight 
ahead as far as the enemy’s wire, then to work right- 
handed along the wire and return home by way of the 
road. “ Will I throw a bomb in the trench maybe ? ’’ 
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suggested the corporal, fingering the concentrated ammu¬ 
nition in his haversack lovingly. “ Certainly not,” was 
the unhesitating reply. Private Burns ofFered no com¬ 
ment, but ruminated bitterly on the condition of his 
tunic. 

Almost immediately on their leaving the cottage a 
Boche machine-gunner woke up, and proceeded to 
traverse the English parapet, while the patrol lay 
crimped to the mud and wondered if the viciously snap¬ 
ping bullets were really cutting the cloth of their khaki 
or not. When the gunner had tired of his amusement 
they advanced up to the wire, according to programme. 
In a dug-out of the support line a not unmusical voice 
was singing a cheerful song; the soggy progress of some 
officer going round the trench was plainly audible ; there 
was even a faint and utterly engaging odour of frying 
bacon on the air. 

The tour along the wire was uneventful, and the 
party arrived on the road without encountering any¬ 
thing more startling than the bodies of two dead 
Germans who had been caught when out wiring by 
machine-gun fire, and had not yet been recovered by 
their comrades. Their badges were removed for identi¬ 
fication and Private Burns, with gloomy satisfaction, 
pocketed a battered cap for his private disposal. 

On reaching the road the patrol turned once more 
right-handed, and proceeded homewards, Montague- 
Saunders in the ditch on the right, with the corporal 
just behind him, and Private Burns in the ditch on the 
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other side of the road. It was almost immediately 
after they turned that they saw the German patrol. His 
complete want of surprise showed Montague-Saunders 
how thoroughly he had been expecting it, just as his 
sense of relief showed how great the strain of antici¬ 
pation had been. It was a critical moment. The enemy 
reconnaissance, which had evidently been in force, was 
returning homewards along the road, and was spread out 
in such fashion that in a very short space of time they 
could not avoid treading on the recumbent figures of 
the English patrol. Luckily they were, with typical 
carelessness, taking no precautions on the return journey, 
and so were open to surprise. 

Montague-Saunders tugged his revolver free, and 
whispered fiercely over his shoulder, “ Throw ! ” The 
corporal was already on his knee with his arm swung 
back. The confusion caused by Montague-Saunders’ 
first shot had not died away when the grenade exploded 
on the road right in front of the German patrol. Mon¬ 
tague-Saunders, firing his last cartridge, was suddenly 
aware that his helmet had been knocked on to the back 
of his neck. As he ejected the empty shells and fumbled 
for spare cartridges the second grenade went off, and, 
with a guttered shout, the enemy rushed. Events then 
followed with a rapidity that destroyed their cohesion; 
he never knew at precisely what point the machine-gun 
away on the flank opened fire, or when the star-lights 
b^an to go up. He vras vaguely aware of a hurly- 
burly of silhouetted figures of stabbing, of the smell of 
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powder and foul breath, and the whip-like snap of 
bullets. 

His attention was focussed on the apotheosis of 
Private Burns; that captious hero, shedding his gloom 
like a cloak in the moment of crisis, rose from his ditch 
and met the enemy in all the stubborn ferocity of his 
Lowland blood. Twirling his clubbed rifle he barred 
the road, and the hostile rush broke before him like 
waves on a rock. Two men dropped like felled oxen, 
on the third his rifle broke, and casting aside the rem¬ 
nants, he sprang naked-handed on a fourth and bore 
him down, shouting. 

Montague-Saunders, flat in the ditch where the rush 
had left him, saw the two grappling figures, saw the 
German broken and flung aside, and Burns defiant and 
fighting-mad turn to follow the fleeing enemy. Even 
as he turned the bullet hit him, and with astonishing 
suddenness he checked—stood for a second black and 
statuesque against a falling light, then dropped on his 
face across the body of his victim. 

They carried him back in spite of the hailing bullets. 
It took them two hours, and men from the trench had 
to come to assist them through the wire. 

Montague-Saunders fell asleep as soon as he reached 
his dug-out, and never knew till the morning that his 
helmet was shot through and his boot full of blood from 
a splinter wound in the thigh. 

» » « * * 

In the daily report to Brigade the adjutant wrote :— 
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“ A reconnaissance by Sec.-Lieut. Montague-Saunders 
in front of Gun Street reported all quiet. An enemy 
patrol was met with and scattered by grenades. There 
was one casualty.” 


March <)th, 1916. 



THERE AND BACK 

Up the slope of that tall ridge which encloses the southern 
aspect of a little hospital town in the Somme country was 
climbing an officer entering on the last week of a blessed 
term of convalescence. His hard-worn khaki with a small 
ribbon on the left breast, and a certain grimness of the 
mouth, indicated that for some months his way had been 
in stony places of war. Even now his enjoyment showed 
in his eyes only. 

It was one of those Incomparable mornings after rain, 
when every line is clear and every colour vivid almost 
beyond belief. The sky and the little clouds that floated 
about the horizon seemed to have been washed to a 
spring freshness, and for the first time in many weeks 
the sun was warm upon his neck. 

Arrived at the top of the hill he let himself down in 
luxurious laziness on the grass, and lighting a black and 
battered pipe, surveyed the prospect. 

Below him in the valley among the poplars, whose 
sober tracery was already faintly tinged with green, lay 
the red and white of cottages dominated by twin towers, 
their stone mellowed with the passage of five hundred 
years. Faintly through the branches glimmered the blue 
of water, and beyond again a thick fir spinney crowning 
a quarry stood black against the russet poplars. Behind 
and over it all swelled the opposing ridge, where the 
smooth swathe of grass and stubble was broken by the 
vivid green of young wheat and the rich umber of damp 
ploughland. Away to the eastward, in a hollow ot the 
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hills, the square pile of a great abbey rose mistily from 
the smoke of the city, and farther still the downs ran, 
ridge upon ridge, into the midst of illimitable distance—a 
Kingdom of dream. 

No sign or sound of conflict broke the spell of that 
healing quiet; not the echo of a gun, not the distant 
vision of a hovering ’plane. But all the sounds of the 
living country mingled ; the rippling song of the larks, 
the chirping grasshoppers, the rumble of a farm cart 
on the valley-road, and, as it were the motive and spirit 
of it all, the delicate melancholy of a far-off church-bell. 

For a long time he lay and watched the shadows 
chase over the wide-breasted hills, then, knocking out 
his pipe, rose slowly and took the downward way, to the 
village, where, in cat-like content, the Territorial soldiers 
were smoking their caporals about their doorsteps. 
Presently a passing Englishman saluted, and he became 
aware of a familiar face. 

“’Morning, Taylor,” he said, stopping his walk. 
“ What are you doing here ? ” 

The old soldier smiled respectfully. 

“I’ve brought your second-in-command and your 
sergeant-major down, sir.” 

“ What i Mr. Holland and Sergeant Kirke— 
wounded ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, the two of them was wounded by a rifle 
grenade.” 

“Badly?” 

“ No, sir; in the legs mostly.” 
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The officer looked thoughtful, and tapped his leg 
with his cane. 

“They’re in the C.C.S., 1 suppose ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ 1 must go and see them—that leaves Mr. Gibson 
in command of the company ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And only Mr. Sands to help him ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Last night you arrived, eh ? Yes—well. I’m very 
sorry. Thank you, Taylor.” 

The man saluted, and the officer continued his walk. 
In the hospital grounds he met the Doctor. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “ I think I’m fit enough to rejoin 
the regiment to-morrow.” 

April 20thy 1916. 
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THE RAID 

The essential difference between ourselves and oui 
enemies is in nothing more strikingly displayed than in 
the raid which we inaugurated last autumn. It began 
with a Canadian “ cutting-out ’’ expedition, recalling, by 
the audacity of its conception and the cool daring of its 
execution, the recapture of the Hemiione or some other 
heroic stroke of Nelson's navy. Others followed of the 
same kind, relying on surprise, nerve and man-to-man 
superiority for success. Then the German took up the 
idea and applied to it his hacking-through principle. To 
pulverise a small portion of trench by a tremendous 
artillery concentration and then send a party to pick up 
any fragments, was his scientific adaptation of adventurous 
enterprise little suited to his character. 

“ We raided the enemy's trenches at X, and captured 
some prisoners." It sounds a simple and unimportant 
incident but to those concerned it is not without moment. 

It had been an unnecessarily perfect day. Down in 
the Somme Canal, A.S.C. and other leisured classes had 
been bathing; a peculiarly spring sunshine, a vintage 
sunshine, dry and stimulating, drenched the hills. In¬ 
finitely distant in the clear heavens, no larger and no 
louder than silver dragon-flies, had flown the planes. 
The gunners of both sides had lunched well, and given 
the afternoon to slumber, and now peace seemed to fall 
with the dusk like a mantle upon the tired slopes under 
an opaline sky. A subaltern of impressionable mind was 
quoting to himself, as he stood to " his men along the 
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trench, “placidum carpebant fessa soporem Omnia per 
terras.” 

The bombardment began without warning. Just 
when the darkness began to render objects vague, the 
men who chatted easily upon the firesteps were aware of 
a sudden rushing sound, as if the Angel of Death flapped 
his wings above his victims, and in a moment destruction 
came upon them unawares! Death, in every degree of 
horror, sudden and unseen, with a voice of unbearable 
violence, took men up and dashed them lifeless, bags of 
bone and blood, upon their comrades. The din was as 
tremendous and incessant as Niagara, without pause or 
alleviation. It seemed as if by some inhuman device 
there had been flung upon them a substance which 
exploded and continued to explode indefinitely. One 
could not distinguish separate concussions; the whole 
atmosphere seemed one interminable explosion. 

The subaltern was flung upon his back by the first 
salvo, and picked himself up from a dibris of earth and 
timber. His hands he noticed were bloody, and the 
idea “ 1 am hit ” occurred to him. Then he noticed that 
he was alone in the wrecked bay. The sentry had dis¬ 
appeared, and looking at the ruin from which he had 
crawled, he realised whence the blood had come. 

He walked round the traverse, and found one man 
firing frenziedly to his front, while all that remained of 
another was pitifully attempting to bandage a shattered 
leg with a field-dressing. 

He said afterwards that the act of checking the man 
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from wasting ammunition alone helped him retain his 
reason. Certainly one of the most startling features of 
the horror known as a heavy bombardment is that men 
will carry out the rules of “ the book ” and find comfort 
from so doing, though death is taking both the calm and 
the distraught equally. 

Round the corner a sergeant was tying the hands of 
a prostrate man with a handkerchief: “ Dotty,” he 
shouted to the officer, and pointed to foam at the corners 
of his mouth. 

The din admitted of no increase, but a line of bursting 
shells along the enemy’s front trench showed that the 
British Artillery had come into action. The angry snap 
of shrapnel made a line of red splashes on the right, 
which reminded him of a variable electric advertisement 
he had seen in London. 

He had no notion how long the bombardment lasted, 
but after the first few minutes he lost all sense of fear. 
To seek for cover was useless, and for the time he 
became a fatalist, moving up and down upon his duties 
and taking no heed. Only he was worried by the sickly 
smell of battle, of explosives and blood and the subtle 
odour of fresh death. 

The bombardment lifted as suddenly as it had begun, 
to the support lines, and the subaltern found himself on 
the step, pistol in hand, looking at a clump of dark 
figures which loomed through the darkness. Down the 
torn parapet snaked a flicker, as spasmodic rifle fire 
opened; from the flank came reassuringly the venomous 
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stutter of a Lewis gun, and the dark figures became few. 
His pistol jerked twice in his hand, and a twitching mass 
fell back from the parapet in front of him. Down the 
trench came the fierce cries of men stabbing, and the 
report of bombs; in the neighbouring bay a sound of 
fierce breathing was followed by a noise such as a groom 
makes to his horse. It was the passage of steel in a 
man’s lungs. 

A handful of crouching figures fled back into the 
darkness, and soon after the German artillery fire ceased. 
A tremendous amusement filled the subaltern; “ hot 
shop, eh ? ” he said genially to the survivor in the next 
bay. The other, a hard-bitten veteran, wiped his bayonet 
and looked with satisfaction on a huddle of grey in the 
corner. But he did not laugh ; he was old at the game. 
Overhead a deluge of avenging shells still passed. The 
raid had failed. 

May 1916. 
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THE DAILY ROUND 

The rain and the gunfire—which had hitherto .been a 
menacing suggestion rather than an actual sound—met 
them almost together, making it seem as if they had 
crossed an invisible boundary between peace and war. 
With the departure of the sun had come the atmosphere 
of gloom and suffering like a cloud over the country. 

An hour’s run in the jolting car brought them to a 
half-ruined village, where the driver stopped and said, 
“ This is as far as we go, sir.” 

The officer and his servant climbed down on to the 
muddy road, and watched the car drive away. A party 
of men returning from a trench fatigue came wearily 
down the street, in the silence that means exhaustion, 
mud coating them to the waist. 

“You will wait here till our transport come up, and 
hand my kit over to them,” said the officer to his servant. 
“I’m going straight up,” And settling his equipment 
on his shoulders he trudged away up the street. 

Among the miscellaneous groups that cover any 
trenchward route, he recognised a fellow-officer in a 
muddied trench-coat and hailed him. The friend hurried 
across and greetings were exchanged : “ I’ve been down 
to the Brigade Office for the adjutant,” he explained, 
“ didn’t expect to see you ; you all right ” 

“Pretty fit, thanks—any news ?” 

“You heard about Holland, of course—^yes—they 
got another chap last night in the same place, bad corner 
that. Any_ leave going' 
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“ Not yet. Storey got five days’ special leave because 
his guvnor died." 

“ What the trenches like ? ” 

" Pretty rotten. Awful lot of men going sick. The 
C.O.’s not been very fit lately.” 

At this moment a man was carried by on a sling, his 
feet wrapped in dry sandbags and swinging limply. At 
every jolt his face twisted. 

“ Much of that sort of thing ? ” asked the man from 
hospital, nodding his head towards the sufferer. 

“ One case this week; we’re being frightfully careful 
now, greasing feet and changing socks every day ; the 
melting snow about ten days ago did most damage. It 
isn’t the water so much as the mud. It makes carrying 
rations or stores such an awful sweat.” 

They walked on in silence, passing a stretcher-party 
with their motionless burden. As they drew level the 
bearers halted to change places. A shrill scream came 
from the stretcher, and a cry, “ For Gawd’s love don’t 
shift, it’s ’urtin’ me to death.” 

“ Can’t ’elp it, cocky,” said one of the bearers, 
spitting on his palms, “ not much longer now.” 

The wounded man whimpered and was silent. 

Nearer the trenches the road was deserted, as it was 
not yet dark enough for safety, and the lull that 
frequently occurs in the late afternoon was in progress. 
But presently the whistle of shells passing overhead was 
heard, followed by a series of explosions in the gathering 
dusk behind them. 
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“ Tickle up our transport,” said the younger officci 
glancing at his watch. 

The elder nodded in silence and drove his hand 
deeper into his pockets. A clump of trees and a crucifi: 
appeared in front, marking a cross-road ; they turned t( 
the right through a small forest of wooden crosses, an( 
came to the mouth of a trench. 

“ Here we are again,” said the younger, stepping 
with a splash into the mud and water. 

May iithy 1916. 
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ASCENSION MORNING 

My mare, Majoribanks, whose maroon earcaps gave her 
an absurdly old-maidish aspect, skipped in her foolish 
fashion to express satisfaction with her lot. 

We had been half an hour on the march, and the 
sun was now clear of the mists and softening the sharp 
tang of the early-morning air. Behind me the steady 
beat of marching—for the road was good—mingled with 
a pleasant noise of talk and singing, and along the column 
hung a cheerful cloud of tobacco-smoke. 

“Aye,” said the leading section commander to his 
neighbour, “ it’s Ascension Day the day.” 

Now, when he had said that, there came upon me 
remembrance of a valley in my own country on such 
another Ascension morning as this, when, breakfast being 
at nine o’clock, I and another, a noble heart whom I 
shall not meet again, climbed out of the lower study 
window before the sun was up, and set off to the country. 
And I remembered the chill of the water round our 
middles as we forded the river, where the mist still hung 
in wreaths, and the heavy dew on the grass. We took 
a grebe’s nest, I remembered, and a reed-warbler’s, but 
missed a kestrel, being pursued by the slaves of the rich. 

I remembered, too, how, as we sat in a cottage and 
ate lemon-curd and bread, a clock struck eight; and 
how we girded ourselves and ran, and were in time for 
callover at nine, whereby was great renown to us for 
many days ; and how I slept in my oaken seat at 
matins. 
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work, while inside the house they tried a man for hi 
life. The Irishman looked up at me expectantly as if 
should make it clear to him. But certain as I was of th 
truth of those things which I had thought earlier in th 
day, no words came to me ; and, setting spur to Majori 
banks, 1 rode forward down the white road which crosso 
the valley and ran over the further ridge into the hiddei 
places of the downs. 

June und^ 1916. 
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HALF AND HALF 

“ WuLL Ah tell ye the tale of Michael Starr thet wes in 
oor regiment ? ’’ asked the sergeant, 

I stretched my legs in the cramping slime of the 
trench, for though the attack had not begun I was 
already weary, and grunted an affirmative. 

He did not begin at once, but pulled a cigarette from 
his pocket, and the glow of a match threw his lined visage 
into strong relief against the semi-darkness. Then, after 
a deep inhalation and a pause for reflection, he told me 
the story. It was curious how intimate we had become, 
he and I, although at the time neither of us was aware of 
the incongruity. There are, I suppose, times when an 
unconscious strain tunes all our natures up to a single 
note, and though he was as fully armed with the careless¬ 
ness of experience as I was with the recklessness of ignor¬ 
ance, we must both of us have been at high tension, for 
as I realised two days later I had had neither bite nor sup 
for thirty hours and never knew I was hungry. 

For three days we had lived in the thunder of the 
guns. All day long without intermission their insistent 
flood of sound had beaten upon our ears, and the passing 
of the shells had been as if all the birds in the world were 
flying over head. The din had become so much a part 
or our consciousness that we should have noticed nothing 
but its cessation. And now in the shallow assembly- 
trench, whither we had marched by the fitful moon during 
the early hours of that night, we were not conscious of 
the rising note of demoniac fury as that intolerable 
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bombardment Intensified, and the night faded into the 
eventful dawn. 

I had found him when we entered the trenches sitting 
under the shelter of a bridge that carried the road over 
our trench, on the extreme left of his regiment, keeping 
touch with us who were on the right of our flank com¬ 
pany. When all my duties were over I had shared his 
shelter and fallen to speaking with him of the fashion 
In which men went into action. Out of a vast experience 
and the understanding of a true Highlander he told me 
of many things, and finally, encouraged 1 think at finding 
an Englishman who did not consider common-sense and 
superstition the only categories of belief, he volunteered 
the tale of Michael Starr, and in the fading dusk, his 
grim face lighted in each pause by the sudden glow of the 
cigarette, he spun It, with all the care and artistry of an 
Homeric bard, telling it at the end, as 1 very well knew, 
in no wise for the listener, but for the tale's sake, as a 
man should. And when an end was made, and he saw 
that it was day, his eyes were like the eyes of a man who 
is woken suddenly from deep sleep. 

“ He wes by ordnar’ for an Engllsh-man wes Michael, 
an’ mebbe that wes the way he wes a freen o’ mines, me 
being a stranger ye micht say in a Lowland regiment, 
seein’ as Ah m a Hielandman, though ye wad no think it, 
me havin’ spent maist o’ ma life on Clydebank and havin’ 
forgotten the speech o’ ma hame. But after a’ that’s no 
hairm done, for weel Ah ken Ah’ll no glisk ma hame ony 
mair. Each on us hes his time o’ deith mairkit doon, 



an’ mines is mairkit for tae be in a furrin land, an’ a fiat 
land forbye wi’ no a bit hill nor a breith o’ air like ma ain 
country wad hae. 

“ Onyway, Michael wes a dour silent felly frae Coom- 
berland, whae had spent his time on the braes roond Bew- 
castle, as he tellt me, an’ leevin in sic-like a lanely place 
hed gied him a great gift o’ speeritual isolation, sic as Ah 
micht hae had masel,gin Ah hadnagaed to bide in a feck¬ 
less locality like Clydebank, He wes a graun’ feegure 
of a lad, sax feet in his shoon an’ weighin’ thairteen 
stanes, an’ he hed yella hair and grey een deep in his heid 
like ane o’ them fellies in the front o’ the History Bulk 
in the schule. They likit him fine in the regiment for he 
wes a fine fechter an’ a graun’ footba’ player, but he hadna 
mony freens as ye cud richtly ca’ freens, by dint o’ bein’ 
sic a silent dour body as Ah tellt ye he wes, Forbye 
masel’ he had but ane, an’ he wes a little Irish felly whae 
had been in a Paisley dyeworks, an’ had enlisted during 
a strike; aye there wes a’ kinds in the regiment Ah’m 
tellin’ ye. He wes a dark little felly, aboot hauf the body 
o’ Michael, ca’d Jimmy Devlin, a’ways laughin’ an haverin’ 
wi’ ony folk ; there wes naethin’ in him at a’ but Michael 
thocht him a verra god oot o’ Heevin’. The twa o’ them 
wes aye thegither, 

“We wes lyin’ at Dumfries that time, in July it wes, 
an’ we aften mairched oot on oor Company Training to 
the bit villages amang the heather; an’ it wes there the 
daft clamjamfry commenced. O’ coorse it wes a wumman 
—it’s aye a wumman gars a mon spoil himsel’, wi’ her 
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jiggcrypokery,—no that Ah'm sayin* onything against 
wummen ye ken, it wad be a puir warld wi’oot wummen 
Ah dooL But onyway it wes a wumman wes the trouble 
here. A wee slip o’ a lassie she wes, Mary Burns wes 
the name o’ her, an’ Ah’m no denying she had the looks; 
she carried on as if she wes a queen o’ the earth, an* a’ 
the men taggin’ after her an’ she walkin’ wi’ her chin up 
an’ steppin’ as if the guid groond defiled her shoon. 
Michael saw her ance when he wes route-marching, an’ 
after that he wes aye gannin’ oot that road when 
ever he had a meenute tae himsel’. Weel ye cudna 
blame him for it wes the season for matin’, wi’ the sun 
shinin’ on the braes, an’ the lang evenins when a mon 
cud wander wi’ a lassie in the birks. An’ it wesna lang 
afore a’ the ither men kent that they were oot o’ the 
game, an’ that though naething had been said they wes 
trysted the pair o’ them. 

‘‘ Syne it happened that Michael and masel’ wes to 
gang awa’ to do a bit shootin’ at Bisley. Michael wes 
the finest shot wi’ a rifle in the regiment; mebbe ye’ve 
speired why its aye the men wi’ licht-coloured een whae 
shoot the best; an’ it wes thocht he had a chance o’ 
the medal We wes on the road to the station when 
we met Mary Burns datherin’ alang as careless as ye 
please. Michael was expectin’ her Ah cud see, an’ Ah 
walkit past, never lettin’ on to notice onything, but 
Michael stoppit an’ took hold o’ her hands. 

“‘Good-bye, dear,’ says he, in his slow English 
speech, ‘ I’ll soon be back.’ 
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‘ Guid-byc, Mike,’ says she, deikin’ up at him oot o’ 
|hc corners of her een, as if he wes the only thing that 
mattered in Heevin an’ earth. 

‘‘He stiffened his airms down tae his side, still gruppin 
her hand in his ain, so that she wes close tae him wi’ her 
breist a’most touchin’ his, an’ her heid thrown back an’ 
her een luikin up tae his. Then he bent doon an’ kissed 
her on the mouth. 

“ ‘ Do you love me, Mary } ’ he asked when he wes 
done. 

“ She had her fece hidden in his jacket: ‘ Ay, Mike, 
weel ye ken I div,’ says she. 

“ ‘ Will you love me all the time I’m away ’ he says. 
Ah tellt ye he micht hae had the second sicht gin he had 
been a Hielandman. 

“ ‘ Ay, Mike, till deith pairt us.’ 

“ He gruppit her hands harder yet, an’ leans over till 
his face wes a’most touchin’ hers, ‘ If I get in the first 
three down there,’ he whuspered, ‘ what will you give 
me, Mary } ’ 

“ She lauched up at him, teasin’ him like the little 
limmer she wes, an’ said naething. 

“ ‘ What will you give me ^ ’ he says again, squeezin’ 
her hands. 

“‘Onything ye wull,’ she cries, ‘let go ma hands, 
ye’re hurtin’ me, Mike,’ 

“‘Onything,’ says he,^fierce-like. 

“ She nodded her heid, an’ tried tae hide her face again 
in his jacket, but he cocht her up in his airms an’ gied 
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her a great kiss, an’ then he set her doon an’ swung aff 
alang the road as if he wes the lord of a’ Dumfriesshire, 
never speakin’ a word a’ the road tae the station. 

“Weel, we gaed doon tae the shootin’ an’ Michael 
shoot verra finely, an’ came near by winnin’ the first 
prize ; it wes only the wind at the thoosand yairds that 
spoilt him at the feenish, an’ he wes juist a few points 
behind the ither felly. Of course he was gey pleased 
baith for himsel’ an’ for the regiment, an’ on the road 
hame he wes more lichtsome than Ah’ve ever kent him. 
Ah doot he wes thinking a muckle lot o’ the lassie an’ 
her promise,—puir fule. 

“We met a few o’ the lads at the station, an’ gaed 
alang wi’ them tae the barracks, for they wes a’ speirin’ 
aboot the match an’ hoo Michael had shot. He tellt 
them a’ aboot it, an’ then he askit casual-like if they had 
seen Mary Burns onywhere aboot the place. 

“ ‘ She’ll be awa’ wi’Jimmy Devlin,’ said ane o’ them, 
wi' a sneerin’ kind o’ a laugh. 

“ Michael gied him a quick luik, an' Ah saw a sort o’ 
tightness come over his face. 

“ ‘ She often goes out wi’ him likely,’ he said carc- 
Icss-like. 

“ The other lads luikit a bit uncomfortable, but the 
felly that had lauched wes a new-joined frae the Berwick 
depdt an’ kent naethin’ o’ Michael an’ the lassie ; 
‘ Och ay,’ says he, ‘ they’re aye thegither the noo, an’ 
he’s gied her a ring ; they’ll be mairrit syne.’ 

“ ‘They wull, wull they ? ’ says Michael in a fearfu’ 
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voice ; ‘ well, see here, you blasted little recruity, if this 
isn’t the truth you’re tellin’ me, I’ll smash every damned 
bone in your lousy carcass. So long, boys; come on, 
Andrew, let’s get along,’ an’ wi’ that he sets afF doon 
the road tae the barracks, at a terrible lick, wi’ me rinnin’ 
behint him. Seeveral times Ah attemptit tae hae a word 
wi’ him, but never a thing wad he say; nane the less 
Ah stuck by him, for Ah kent there was trouble cornin’, 
an’ Michael wes no chancy when he had his dander up. 

“ Richt intae the barrack square he gaed, an’ speirs o’ 
the first man gin he has seen anything o’ Jimmy Devlin. 
‘ Ay,’ says the felly, ‘ he wes in the canteen no verra 
lang syne.’ 

“ ‘ Thank you,’ says Michael, an’ aflF to the canteen 
wi’ me still taggin’ alang behint. Up the steps he 
strode an’ jerkit the door open wi’ a bang. There 
sure’s deith wes Devlin stannin’ by the bar, an’ when he 
turned aroon an’ seen Michael in the door his face wes 
as grey as a stane. Gey feared he wes, but he wes for 
carryin’ it off. 

“‘Is it yerself, then,’ says he, ‘back already; come 
an’ have a dhrap to dhrink yer success in.’ 

“ Michael glowered at him. ‘ It’s a funny thing you 
didna come tae the station tae meet your pal,’ he says. 

“ ‘ I didn’t rightly know would you be cornin’,’ began 
Devlin in a wamblin’ voice, but the speech deed on his 
lips before the luik in Michael’s een. There wes a bit 
o’ a silence, an’ then Michael shoutit in a voice that 
garr’d us a’ jump, ‘ What have you done wi’ my girl ? ’ 
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“ Devlin seen that it wes war noo, an’ he had the wit 
tae drop a’ his pretence an’ pit a face on the matter, 

“ ‘ She wes never your girl,’ he says smoothly; ‘ she 
was never trothed to you at all, an’ divvle a ring had she 
from you to mark her trothed.’ 

“ Michael said nothing, but stood an’ glowered the 
same gate. 

“ Devlin went on, ‘ It’s a funny thing if I mustn’t 
make love to a free girl the same as another, becase she’s 
afther havin’ gone a sthroll or two with you. Had she 
said she was not free it’s myself would have kept mum, 
but she led me on with her divvlry ; an’ it’s you that 
knows she has the beauty of all women and their wicked¬ 
ness in her, the creature-’ 

“ He sort o’ tailed aff in his speech under the luik 
Michael wes gein’ him—an’ it wes no a canny luik Ah’m 
sayin’—an’ picked up his glass. Then Michael began in 
an awfu’ high voice— 

“ ‘ You little Irish bastard, havena you the guts in you 
to own up to your dirty work, an’ not put the wrong 
on to a lassie God knows I might ha’ known when I 
took you for a chum that you would be a blasted traitor 
as all the men in your country are, but I didn’t think to 
find you a coward an’ a leear too.’ 

“ When Michael said that aboot his country Ah seen 
the blood rin suddenly intil Jimmy’s cheeks, an’ before 
any of us cud get a baud on him, he up wi’ his glass an’ 
heavit it richt in Michael’s face. But Michael just gied 
his heid a bit jowk the like of a man dodgin’ a punch, 
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an the glass broke on the wa’ beyont, but the beer wes 
spilt on Michael’s tunic. 

“ ‘ Noo,’ said Ah tae masel’, ‘ there wull be hair 
ilyin’,’ 

“ Michael didna move for a wee but stood wi’ his 
shoulders a’ hunchit up an’ his hands hauf clenchit, an’ 
an uncanny smile on his face. 

“ Then as gleg’s a streak o’ licht he leppit an’ gruppit 
Jimmy by his middle an’ swung him up ower his heid 
like a lassie’s doll, wi’ his legs and airms flying’ like a 
parten’s. Next meenute Jimmy was lyin’ amang the 
broken glasses behint the bar, wi’ a bloody heid frae the 
ding the floor had hit him, an’ Michael wes walkin’ oot 
o’ the door wi’oot luikin tae see what had happened tae 
him. Ah followed him oot, but he luikit back ower his 
shoulder an’ said, ‘ Don’t come wi’ me, Andrew ; I must 
do this job alone ’; so Ah kent he wes aff tae see the 
lassie. What he said tae her Ah dinna ken an’ never 
shall, but ane thing Ah ken, an’ that is he misdooted 
afterward that Jimmy had tellt the truth, an’ that Mary 
Burns wes mair wrang than Jimmy himsel’, an’ that the 
fause quean had garr’d him dae what he wad ha’ been 
blate tae dae wi’oot her. Ah’m gey sure o’ that, because 
ane time, when Ah foond him greivin’ in his bunk, Ah 
said to him that he shouldna weary after a fause-hearted 
wee limmer like yon, an’ he said, ‘ It’s no the lass I’m 
wearying for—my love for her was dead long since—’tis 
Jimmy.’ At the time Ah thocht it queer, because he 
never spoke another word tae Jimmy in his life, but the 
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thing Ah’m gannin tae tell ye shows it was richt 
eneugh. 

“ A year after the war began, an’ the regiment sailed 
wi’ the Expedeetionary Force an’ went intae action on 
the canal at Mons. Michael wes a Sergeant noo, becase 
after the quarrel wi’ Devlin he had gied a' his heart tae 
his wark, an’ he made a graun’ N.C.O. We seen some 
fearfu’ fechtin’ them days an’ a’ the time that followed; 
an’ when we settled doon tae trench-warfare roon aboot 
Wipres, there wes maybe twa hunnerd o’ the auld lads 
left; but me an’ Michael an’ Jimmy Devlin were weel 
an’ hairty still. 

“ The ane that cud least be spared was the first tae 
gang ; Michael deid o’ wounds in the fechtin’ roon Hill 
Saxty. Ach ay, they dinna talk o’ that fecht in the same 
breth wi’ Nuve Chappel an’ Festubert, but in a year o’ 
war Ah’ve no seen a waur fecht. Ye ken it wes all in 
sic a wee bittock o’ ground, an’ the deid were sae thick, 
an’ the place sae torn by the mines an’ the shellin’, an’ 
naebody richtly kent whaur were oor trenches an’ whaur 
the Boches. Ah remember we focht a regiment o’ oor 
own for seeveral minutes thinkin’ they wes Boches. An’ 
the men dyin’ o’ gas, an’ the shells burstin’ in heaps o’ 
deid bodies; an’ in one place oor fellies an’ the Boches 
wi’ naething betune them but a heap o’ deid men in the 
trench, an’ as the men deid on either side they pit them 
on the heap tae make siccer o’ the barricade. Ay, it wes 
a fearfu’ battle, yon. Ah wes hit masel’ there, an’ as Ah 
wes lyin’ in the Dressin’ Station waitin’ on an ambylance, 
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they brocht in Michael on a stretcher. He had been sair 
hurt wi’ a bomb, tryin’ to rush a bit o’ trench wi’ the 
baynit when the bombs had gi’en oot in his company, 
an’ he dee’d five meenutes after they gotten him in. Ye 
ken hoo sma’ an’ shrunken ae-body luiks when he’s been 
badly hit, as if the wame of him wes fallen awa’; weel, 
it wes an awfu’ thing tae see a graun’ man like yon that 
had been a freen o’ mines, naething but a bit scraggy 
corpse covered wi’ a bit sacking. Ah wesna badly hurt 
masel’, but Ah wes awa’ for two months, an’ wi’ me wes 
Devlin that had gotten a bit shrapnel in the leg tne same 
day. The twa of us was thegither in the hospital, an’ 
we got talkin’ a wee, an’ he tellt me hoo fashed he wes 
aboot the quarrel wi’ Michael, an’ hoo he had broken aff 
wi’ the lassie, which Ah wes gey pleased tae hear—the 
quean ! 

“ ‘ It’s a great sorrow I have,’ he tellt me, ‘ to think 
I shall be goin’ to my end, and the black cloud between 
us two.’ An’ it wes the truth he said, Ah’m verra sure. 

“ Weel, they pit us in a draft an’ sent us oot till a 
Sairvice Battalion, this ane that Ah’m noo in, an’ we foond 
oorselves in the trenches near by Festubert, in front of 
the Roody Boys there, an’ it wes a warrm shop tae. We 
wes in what they ca’ a salient wi’ the Boches verra close, 
an’ they wes minin’ a bit, an’ the craters wes as thick as 
holes in a peathag. Maist every nicht they wes bombin’ 
an’ throwin’ canisters ower there, an’ there wad be 
twa-three lads killt an’ wounded every day. There wes 
ane place in particular whaur we had a sort o’ advanced 
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post on the lip o’ a crater, an’ a sap leadin’ till it, an’ the 
Boches had a trench on the other lip. It wes an unchancy 
spot becase the Boches were aye tryin’ to take it, forbye 
the stink o’ the deid men in the pit itsel’ which was awm’ 
bad in the simmer. Ane nicht my platoon wes in that 
bit o’ trench, and Devlin, whae wes a corporal noo, wes in 
chairge o’ this post. 

“ Noo the Boche tuik this nicht for to make an attack 
on the crater, an’ he set aboot it cannily eneugh. First 
of a’ he had a trench mortar trained on the lire-trench 
aboot twa bays awa’ frae whaur the entrance wes tae the 
sap, on each side o’ the entrance, an’ he commencit for 
tae blaw in the trench. O’ coorse oor officer cleared the 
bays o’ men, an’ then the Boche pit in five or sax roonds 
rapid, and flattened oot the whole trench an’ turned a 
machine gun ontae the place whaur it wes blawn in. We 
thocht he wes wantin’ tae catch the pairty repairin’ it, so 
we didna dae onything tae repair it for a wee, an’ then 
he made his attack on the post whaur Devlin wes. O’ 
coorse when we seen the fechtin we tried tae cross the 
blawn in bit, but the machine gun got a guid few o’ us, an’ 
anither trench-mortar bomb cocht masel’ an’ ane felly 
whae had got ower an’ buried us. The ither felly wes 
kilt, but Ah wes only hauf buried an’ Ah lay unable tae 
move at a’ watchin’ what wes happenin’. 

“The Boches wes in the post noo, an’ what wes left 
o’ oor men wes by the end o’ the sap keepin’ them frae 
enterin’ the fire-trench. There wes a sma’ bomb-store 
there an’ they wes throwin’ the bombs intil the post an’ 



the Boches in the post wes throwin’ bombs back at them. 
There wes just three of oor lads, an’ Devlin wes ane o’ 
them, fechtin,’ as he aye did, like the deil 

“ As Ah luikit a Gairman bomb fell beside them an’ 
ane o’ the lads pickit it up tae throw itootbye the trench, 
but it ganned off in his hauns, an’ himsel’ an’ the ither 
wes blawn tae bits. Devlin wes alone noo, an’ things wes 
black for him becase he hadna onybody tae licht the 
bombs for him. They wes gaspipe bombs wi’oot ony 
lichters, an^ had to be lichted wi’ matches. He threw 
ane mair an’ then he stood wi’ anither in hishaun’ luikin’ 
aroond him in a feckless sort o’ fashion as if speirin’ for 
some body tae licht it. Suddenly he cried oot, ‘ Mike,’ 
an’ held the bomb oot tae be lichted an’ Ah saw the flare 
o’ a match, an’ the fizzle o’ the fuse, an’ he threw the 
bomb an’ raxed his haun’ oot for anither. 

“Noo Ah allow Ah wes a bit daft-like frae the 
explosion an’ the fa’ o’ the airth on top o’ me, but Ah 
sweer as sure as deith, that when Ah luikit up there wes 
a mon in the trench wi’ Devlin lichtin’ the bombs for 
him. It wes dark ye ken, an’ Ah cudna see mair nor 
the shape o’ the feegures, but Ah had kent Devlin a’ 
richt an’ noo Ah kent Michael Starr as sure as Ah kent 
Devlin. For twa-three meenutes as Ah lay there he 
lichted the bombs an’ Devlin threw them, and ance he 
pickit up a Gairman bomb that fell in the trench an’ 
threw it ootbye. Then frae the muckle load of airth on 
top o’ me Ah doot Ah faintit, an’ Ah kent nae mair till 
Ah wes back in oor aid-post gettin’ a dram o’ rum. 



“ They tellt me there that the reinforcing pairty had 
foond Devlin alane in the trench, an’ that he had been 
recommended for the D.C.M. He'sawa’ in England the 
noo, wi’ a splinter in his heid, an’ likely Ah’ll never see 
him to ask what he seen that nicht. But Ah havna ony 
doot. Ah kent Michael too weel tae mak’ ony mistak’. 
Forbye it wes what ane wad hae expectit frae him. He 
wes a guid lad. Ah weel! ” 

The deep voice trailed off into silence, and he sat 
there all hunched up with his hands clasped round his 
brawny knees, and his head sunk between his shoulders. 
He had forgotten my presence entirely, and was living in 
the past. 

“ The land o’ the leal, they say in the sang,—ay—ay 
—weel, Mike wull be there. Maybe Jimmy wull be 
there forbye,—the Lorrd is lang-suffcrin’ an’ repenteth 
Him o’ the evil.” 

The day had broken now grey and misty, with dashes 
of fine rain; and suddenly down the trench a clear 
youthful voice was heard calling, “ Sergeant M^Cullum, 
Sergeant M‘'Cullum.” 

, I saw the Highlander’s eyes widen ; the inward look 
vanished and they were alert and keen on the instant. 

“ Sirr ? ” he called, clambering stiffly to his feet. 

A young subaltern appeared round the traverse. 
“ Hullo,” he said, “ all right down this end, sergeant ? ” 

“A’ richt, sirr,” replied Sergeant M'^CuUum. 

The subaltern turned to me, “ About hdf-an-hour 
more, I make It,” he said cheerfully. 
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I nodded, glancing at my watch. 

” Have you looked over the top ? he asked. 

“ No,*’ said I, and did so. 

Nothing can adequately describe that Walpurgis-night 
of smoke and gas, of bursting shells and screaming 
bullets; it was impossible to believe that men made it 
and that men were in it. 

“Yon’s a graun’ bombairdment,” said the appreciative 
voice of Sergeant M^^Cullum at my elbow. 

April 1916, 
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